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Those of us whose school days are three decades or more away 
remember that it was in the Fifth and Sixth Readers that we 
“found”? Shakspere. Some of us may have found him in frag- 
ments in the Beauties of Shakspere, compiled by the ill-fated Mr. 
Dodd. Some of us, given to the literary adventure of browsing, 
may have found him paraphrased but connected in Lamb’s Tales, 
and, if we were hardy pioneers, or suggestible to wise counsel, we 
may even have read him in some leather-bound edition of Shaks- 
pere’s Complete Works. If we had imagination, a reasonable 
amount of linguistic aptitude, and persistence, we may have read 
a number of the plays, stirred by the poetry and the declamation, 
sensing dimly the tragedy and the wisdom, though seldom the 
humor, and feeling that the experience was somehow vaguely doing 
us good. But this was what the pedagogues now call an ‘“‘extra- 
school activity,’”’ seldom instigated by any hint given us in school. 
So far as the schools were concerned, the only literary diet furnished 
was the school readers; and for the compilers of these useful 
museums Shakspere was only a quarry from which to gather speci- 
mens for reading aloud. 


* Reprinted, with the permission of the author, from Shaksperean Studies, by 
members of the English faculty of Columbia University; published by the Columbia 
University Press. 
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I have before me, as I write, Swan’s District School Reader, 
printed in Boston, 1846. Its preface, brief and definite, explains 
that the book is “designed for the highest classes in public and 
private schools.” ‘The reading lessons, “consisting of descriptive, 
narrative, dramatic, and didactic pieces, contain just moral senti- 
ments, and present such varieties of style as are necessary to teach 
good reading.” The rhetoricians might quarrel with this classifi- 
cation, the educator might find the educational aim a little vague, 
but the moralist must approve the preference given to “just moral 
sentiments.” Our ancestors had no false shame and no tactical 
reserves about the avowal of their interest in the moral improvement 
of the young. 

The book contains 170 ‘‘ Lessons,” under each of which are given 
one or more “‘pieces”’ to read (aloud, of course); in all a collection 
of about 300 specimens devoted to clinical uses. The first 72 
‘‘Lessons”’ are, if the note at the head of each is to be trusted, 
mainly instruction in enunciation, rising by easy stages from drill 
in the so-called long 4d, as in fate, hdte, etc., to such ambitious feats 
as curb, curb’d, curbd’st, and on up to the heights of dazsle, dassl’d, 
dazsld’st. After this conscientious pursuit of the technique of ar- 
ticulate utterance, comes a smaller group of lessons dealing with 
the grave and serious topic of ‘‘Pauses.’”’ The impetuous youth is 
told quite definitely when to “pause’’: ‘After the nominative when 
it consists of more than one word”’; ‘before an adjective when it 
follows the noun.” I feel a twinge of regret at having been born 
too late to hear this in practice. ‘‘ Everything is educative,’ com- 
mented one of my colleagues, after hearing a particularly muddled 
and futile address. Inflection, Emphasis, Quantity, each has a 
brief quota of lessons devoted to it, and then, from Lesson g5 on, 
the youth is thrust forth into the open sea of the remaining lessons, 
with his previous instructions for chart and compass. 

The choice of authors for the book is wide, not to say catholic. 
Among the 112 in the Table of Contents are Hannah More, Prentice, 
Akenside, Audubon, Congreve, Wordsworth, Milton. And Shak- 
spere? Yes; and properly enough his entrance is effectively staged, 
viz., at the apex of the articulatory efforts, Lesson 72, on dazsled’st, 
etc. Here, in the company of Thomson, Cowper, Congreve, 
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Campbell, and Scott, Shakspere contributes (through what char- 
acters we are not told), 


Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 


clear through to his discovery of ‘‘good in everything,” and the 
four lines from Henry VI beginning, 


What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted. .... 


One can hear the younger readers, with who knows what forensic 
aspirations, looking well to the full values of the palatals and dentals 
and sibilants as they read— 
“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


Lesson 85 does better: in appearance it is dramatic, not forensic. 
It contains the whole dialogue in which Prince Arthur pleads with 
Rupert for his eyes. Let us hope that the poignant suspense of the 
scene led the readers to forget the admonition at the beginning of 
the lesson: “‘When two questions are connected by the disjunctive 
or, the first usually has the rising, and the second the falling inflec- 
tion.”” Lesson 86 enjoins that “for the tone of mockery, sarcasm, 
or irony, the circumflex or wave should be used.” Shakspere 
comes in here for two lines: 


Queen: Hamlet, you have your father much offended. 
Hamlet: Madame, you have my father much offended. 


Did the readers wonder who the Queen and Hamlet were, or what 
they were talking about? Did the teachers tell them? Lessons 
113 to 116, again, are better; two of them, indeed, perilously 
theatrical. First, we have the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius entire; 
then Antony’s speech, with the irrelevant mob and the by-play, of 
course, omitted: so fine a speech should not be interrupted, except 
by the conventional ‘‘applause and cheers.”” Then come Cassius’ 
tempting of Brutus, and Othello’s defense before the potent, grave, 
and reverend seigniors of Venice. Finally, Lesson 137 gives the 
dialogue between Wolsey and Cromwell, containing, as we see, 
many of the ‘‘just moral sentiments” promised in the preface. 
Not one of these extracts is explained by information or com- 
ment. Even the poor satisfaction of knowing the name of the play 
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is disallowed. The motives and identity of the speakers, the cir- 
cumstances and significance of the action, remain dark things. The 
selections are fragments, poetic and declamatory, conveying little 
hint of their significance as a part of some organized whole; and 
we can safely infer that they are not provocative of interest in the 
dangerous allurements of the stage. Indeed, we were not then a 
theater-going people. Our instinct for public expression was satis- 
fied mostly by the sermon and the speech. So it is mainly for 
forensic ends that there were chosen such Shaksperean and other 
literature as found a place in these old school readers. 

Another popular ‘‘ Reader,” Sargent’s, ten years later, carries 
these same interests to a quite incredible point. It contains an 
introduction of 54 pages in small print devoted to the minutiae of 
the technique of reading aloud. The literary selections of the book 
are divided into three classes, “prose, poetry, and dialogue,”’ and 
Shakspere does, at least, get included in this last class. But there 
is the same indifference to the part of the ‘‘dialogues”’ in working 
out any unified story. For example, the reader comes upon Adam 
and Orlando talking. They seem about to take a trip somewhere; 
whither and why the reader is left to glean as he may, nor is he told 
the name of the play. But the schoolboy of the day was, let us 
hope, properly edified by Adam’s youthful prudence in not apply- 
ing hot and rebellious liquors to his blood; for at this date the 
temperance movement was well under way. 

These two samples of the place of Shakspere in schools two 
generations ago are quite representative, as further examination of 
the textbooks shows. People still believed in the virtue of oratory, 
still regarded it as an avenue to prominence in public life. They 
gave little thought to the possibility of achieving an education, 
either in school or college, through the study of English literature, 
although cultivated men and women were reading the poets, essay- 
ists, and novelists of England and America, old and recent. Few 
of them were theater-goers; we were not yet an urban population, 
and the stage was looked upon by many intelligent and fairly edu- 
cated people with grave disapproval. So, with the tradition still 
unchallenged that Shakspere is the greatest of English poets, he 
had to be included in the school readers, but represented mainly 
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by the declamatory passages suited to reading aloud and public 
“recitation.”” As a playwright he could have no place in the edu- 
cational scheme. 

The second phase of the study of Shakspere in the schools is 
quite a different thing. It dates back only about thirty years. It 
is best represented in the school editions of Hudson and Rolfe, if 
indeed these two editions are not mainly responsible for the move- 
ment. Certainly their texts were widely used. Shakspere now 
appears as a writer of plays, complete units, stories in dramatic 
form with beginning, middle and end. Striking speeches and 
spirited dialogue are not detached declamatory efforts, but signifi- 
cant parts, high lights, in the scenes that make up the action. The 
story is mainly a means for the development of character. The 
portrayal of character, in contrasts, in its relation to motive and 
action, in its psychologic insight, is more interesting than the 
dramatic clash or the spectacular scene. Hamlet is a study in 
psychology, and the question as to his madness a by-product of this 
interest. The mind of Brutus is contrasted with those of Cassius 
and Antony. The harangues of these men are studied for their 
intellectual bent and rhetorical skill. 

But even more important than the psychological interest is the 
ethical. It was the age, be it remembered, when we were reading 
George Eliot. Problems such as Hamlet’s responsibility to avenge, 
Macbeth’s degree of guilt prior to the opening of the play, and 
Lady Macbeth’s culpability, occupied much time. Was Macbeth 
a study of a good man led astray by a combination of good fortune, 
general approbation, malignant witches, and a wicked wife? What 
did the witches symbolize: Macbeth’s evil desire objectified, or real 
maleficent forces of evil such as do exist to the danger of one’s soul ? 
Was Brutus to blame, morally, for entering the conspiracy? And 
is the tragic end of him and his cause a sanction of the law against 
murder? What was the tragic fault of Othello? Was it credulity 
or irascibility, or was he punished for a runaway match? And 
what was Desdemona’s guilt: weakness, or timorous fibbing? And 
Cordelia: Was she not too proud, too unyielding? Was not her 
punishment too great? Once in this field of speculation, there was 
literally no end—and no route. One might wander anywhere, 
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giving himself to any sort of “random provocations”’ that his ethical 
bias suggested. In this view Shakspere’s plays become a sort of 
literary ‘moral science,” his characters exem/pla, his stories parables, 
himself a philosopher and omniscient. Idonot exaggerate. Ihave 
heard such teaching of Shakspere both in schools and colleges. 

This interpretative and speculative study goes back for its 
origins to various sources: to Coleridge, to Dowden, to Schlegel 
and Gervinus and numerous other German critics. It flowered in 
the sentimental inventions of Mrs. Jameson. It attains its maddest 
pinnacle, perhaps, in the three volumes of comment by Denton J. 
Snider, an ardent Hegelian of the St. Louis (Missouri) school. For 
him, Shakspere is a moral and philosophical writer, whose function 
was to illustrate the Hegelian categories of family, state, etc. In 
his view, Beatrice is “an unlovely, sarcastic female, who rails at 
marriage.’ This kind of study fitted in well with the tendency to 
be ethically-minded in the presence of literature, and with that 
heavy seriousness of the school-teacher which has made compulsory 
education seem to many spirited children a species of premeditated 
and tyrannous insult. Moreover, it was fatally easy. It required 
no scholarship, merely a sort of facility in debate and a proclivity 
to sermonizing. Its elements were only the commonplace ethical 
experiences of daily life. 

I should misrepresent the two well-known editors cited above 
if I did not add that their editions contained, besides the citations 
of moral reflections from the critics, a great deal of valuable appa- 
ratus. They included notes on the dates of the plays, informa- 
tion as to the various texts, explanations of words and phrases new 
to the readers, passages from the sources, sure or probable, that 
Shakspere had used, illustrations (in Rolfe) of Tudor architecture, 
theatrical and general, and occasionally some great actor’s concep- 
tion of one of the dramatis personae. In fact, considering the inter- 
ests of contemporary scholarship, they were good editions. I am 
speaking of what the schools did with Shakspere, and how they 
used their material, rather than recounting what material they had 
at hand. 

A little later, but still in the same period, arose an interest in 
the study of the technique of the drama. Someone discovered 
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Freytag. Many teachers fell upon the book rapturously, albeit as 
funeral baked meats; for few of them read the original. But here 
was something definite, having a fine flavor of analytic scholarship, 
an opportunity in dialectics, and, like the ethical study, not entail- 
ing the burden of scholarship. It became a game to discover where 
the crisis of the hero’s fortunes occurred. Was it where Desde- 
mona dropped the handkerchief, or where Emilia picked it up, or 
where Iago got it from her, or somewhere else? It was thrilling to 
be able to fix the crisis of Julius Caesar in the middle of the play, 
almost exactly so by count of lines. It was an exhilarating exercise 
of ingenuity to fit into the mosaic of a perfect technique such pas- 
sages as those of the drunken sailors in The Tempest, Hamlet’s long 
interview with the players, the long, resounding declamation of 
rulers and soldiers (people with the insidious habit of being listened 
to) and all the rich prolixity of which the Elizabethan dramatists 
and their audiences seem to have been so fond. Shakspere ever 
garrulous? Heresy and irreverence! His technique must be 
proved compact, necessary, perfect; clean, concise, rightly directed 
as the cuts of a surgeon’s knife. School editions appeared with 
questions, scores and hundreds of questions, whose answer should 
explain and justify every turn of the action and even the finer 
shades of diction; Shakspere was cross-examined by schoolboys, 
through editors, on aspects of the dramatist’s craft that never 
entered his mind. Puzzling, indefinite too, were many of the ques- 
tions; a favorite one was, “‘What is the effect of this word (or 
action) ?’”—a question answerable only by those who knew in 
advance the particular aesthetic or philosophic squint of the ques- 
tioner. Of course, this study was not all foolish, though much 
of it was inevitably so. It often led the pupils to see the rela- 
tions of the parts, the fitness between character and action, the 
leading up to a fine dramatic effect, and the essential human interest 
in a scene or play. 

At the same time, a great deal of attention was paid to the 
poetry. The melody of the verse, the beauty and fitness of the 
imagery, and the suggestiveness of the words were noted. Pupils 
were encouraged to commit fine passages to memory, and were even 
shown the recurrence of certain well-known expressions in other 
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literature and in common speech. This was also the period of the 
development of philological study in the colleges. It was likely to 
be impressed upon college students that the diction of Shakspere 
had to be learned thoroughly, perhaps etymologically also. A cer- 
tain amount of this teaching inevitably filtered into the high schools 
through the recent college graduates who taught in them. Such 
exhaustive study of the diction seldom lasted long enough to do 
much harm; seldom, I fear, long enough to make the high-school 
pupils read their texts with full understanding. For against the 
impact of too much exact information most boys and girls are well 
armored. They can defeat and discourage the most pertinacious 
pedantry. 

On the whole, this second period, though misguided as to some 
important things, and for the most part missing the essentials, was 
more good than bad. It did make pupils think, did impress them 
with respect for the greatness of Shakspere, did leave with them 
some appreciation of his qualities as a poet. 

The schools have recently, within a decade or two, entered upon 
a new kind of Shaksperean study—the dramaturgic; not, of course, 
the tracing of Shakspere’s development in dramaturgic skill, not 
studying the development of the drama from its earlier forms up 
to his time; but the study of his plays as dramas, written to be 
acted. This interest is directly traceable to three sources: the 
advanced studies from this point of view made by university pro- 
fessors of English, the interest in various forms of dramatic activity 
in the schools, both for instruction and recreation, and the large 
increase in popular knowledge of the theater. 

A growing number of the teachers in high schools have had not 
only a college course but at least a year of graduate study. Several 
states now require the A.M. degree in their appointees. A con- 
siderable number of the younger among these teachers have taken 
graduate courses in dramatic literature, in which the plays were 
studied from the dramaturgic point of view, and not merely as to 
their sources, their parallels, and their diction. Naturally, these 
students tend to present Shakspere as they have come to see him. 

The reaction in the schools in favor of reality and against mean- 
ingless wordmongering has led, also, to a wide use of dramatic 
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action. In the lower grades simple stories are dramatized in the 
reading lessons; little plays, sometimes made up by the children, 
are given; folk-dances and festivals involving dramatic elements 
are widely popular; and in the high schools there are more ambitious 
efforts, including the presentation of modern comedies and even 
complete Shaksperean dramas. Ina visit to one famous school I saw 
two groups of boys spiritedly rehearsing, one group the play of the 
‘rude mechanicals”’ in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and another 
(in Latin) the Captives of Plautus. Many of the better schools have 
had in recent years, as their main Commencement exercise, a com- 
plete out-of-door performance of some Shaksperean play. Their 
programs have included Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, and others. A number of 
the larger towns in the West have come to regard such exercises as 
a legitimate and regular part of the high-school work; and one at 
least of these towns has built a municipal theater largely under the 
inspiration and for the occasional accommodation of the high-school 
plays. So frequent, indeed, are these high-school presentation of 
Shakspere that they are assuming the status of an institution. 

The relation of all this to our increasing interest in the theater 
is obvious. The old prejudice against theatergoing is as dead as 
the condemnation of novel-reading. What part the moving pic- 
tures may have had in furthering this general interest in dramatic 
things, or how far they may now be getting in the way of the spoken 
drama, I do not know. But I am sure that they have helped to 
dispel any lingering prejudice against entertainments whose purpose 
is to tell a story through action. A potent influence in arousing an 
interest in the drama among the schools has been the open-air 
performances and the “historic” presentations of Shakspere that 
purport to be like the original. Here was something to catch the 
“school man.” It had a fine scholarly sound: it would make flex- 
ible a conscience that was too stiff toward pleasure in school. So, 
also, the pageants in celebration of local history or great historic 
anniversaries showed how to combine the pleasures of mimicry and 
pageantry with instruction. 

All this has, of course, affected the treatment of Shakspere in 
the schoolroom. Even if the teachers were unchanged, the pupils 
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would be a little more likely to think of a play as possessing dramatic 
possibilities. 

It is noticeable, particularly at the period of the tercentenary of ° 
Shakspere’s death, that the interest in the historical background 
has much increased. A high-school class is not so likely now to be 
left with certain generalizations about the glories of the Renascence, 
the revival of learning, the development of nationalism in England. 
They will probably consider, instead, such matters as the housing, 
clothing, work, and recreations of the Elizabethan people; the 
construction of the theaters, the size, shape, and lighting of the 
stage, the character, arrangement, and behavior of the audiences, 
the kinds of plays that were in favor, the significance of allusions 
that Shakspere makes to contemporary interests and follies, the 
attitude of the Puritans toward the theaters, and the restrictions 
put upon the actors. In this historical study they will have the 
help of pictures, and, it is to be hoped, an attractive collection of 
the books that bring Tudor England before our eyes. They will 
be told that one must know the meaning of the words to understand 
the plays as Shakspere’s audiences did, and that this is a matter of 
no great difficulty if they will use the glossary with their texts. 
They will discuss motives, situations, suspenses, climaxes, ‘‘ tragic 
coils,” complication and unraveling of plots, indications of charac- 
ter, with reference to the dramatic interest. They will read aloud 
a good deal, not as actors, but as persons who understand what the 
ideas and the emotions are which an actor would convey. Instead 
of studying minutely only two or three plays—and these required 
for college entrance—many schools now read eight or ten. 

Of course, I am sketching the aims of the present teaching of 
Shakspere, not listing its accomplishments. We fall short in our 
attainments, as we always must when our ideals are high enough. 

What are the schools really accomplishing? They don’t know 
exactly; they never do know just how effective their work is in 
any field; probably they never can. They must rest their self- 
approbation on a mixture of evidence, conjecture, and faith. Cer- 





tainly, pupils won’t forget quite all that they have learned—at 
least, not all of them will. Probably we are right in believing that 
contact with great poetry and great drama has a civilizing effect; 
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some highly civilized peoples have thought so. The boys of one 
school who gave a Shaksperean play used to be heard chaffing each 
other on the athletic field in phrases taken from the play; they 
were at least increasing their linguistic resources. I am inclined 
to think the new emphasis upon the historical setting of the plays 
particularly valuable. We Americans are charged with having too 
much contemporaneity, of living too exclusively in the present. 
The charge is true; that it is more true of us than of other peoples 
Iam notsure. But I am sure of the principle behind this criticism. 
A mental outfit that lacks all historic background is thin, flat; its 
owner accepts his “‘values”’ uncritically because he lacks the means 
of comparison. 

Still, uncertainty dogs us. Do we really know what our pupils 
are getting from their study of Shakspere? Tens of thousands of 
them, in the past ten years, have read carefully at least The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. These are great 
touchstones, both as literature and as drama. Has this study made 
firm a body of good taste large enough to improve the popular read- 
ing and to elevate the popular drama? Has it inspired in many the 
wish to read other plays of Shakspere? I fear the librarians and the 
dramatic critics would not be enthusiastic in their answers. Itis not 
well to expect too much. Many of these pupils have never seen a 
Shaksperean play ably presented. Many readers cannot, even by 
earnest effort, construct a full scene in their imaginations. The 
book and the play that make no tax on the faculties are the line of 
least resistance that most of us always choose for our recreation, 
and that all of us sometimes choose. None the less, we shall, I 
hope, continue to.teach Shakspere in the schools for the sake of 
those who do understand and enjoy. They are, after all, the people 
most worth our efforts. 








THE VERB AND THE ADJECTIVE IN POETRY 
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I 


“To dwell especially upon the verbs and the adjectives in poetry 
is in general to dwell upon the significant combinations effected 
by the poet. And to enable the mind of the pupil imaginatively 
to comprehend these new combinations, to help him actually to 
realize them in his own consciousness, is to elevate that conscious- 
ness from the plane of mistaken conceptions, false ideals, and 
untruth to the plane of universal law. It is to transform, tempo- 
rarily it may be, but still for the moment to transform, the boy 
whom we may know simply as ‘Tom Smith’ into a part of universal 
humanity. No task is more difficult to achieve; none could be 
more worthy. In the successful accomplishment of it, in the 
pupil’s joyous attainment of it, lies all there is or ever can be in the 
teaching of poetry.’” 

May I be permitted to quote these words of my own to intro- 
duce to you a subject which is to me of far-reaching significance and 
importance? It is not too much to say, I believe, that in the 
making of poetry, in the study of it, and in the teaching of it, 
the parts of speech of distinctive consequence are the verb and the 
adjective. I speak not of grammatical analysis and the parsing 
of poetry; that, fortunately, has been relegated to its proper 
mediaeval past. I speak of the verb and the adjective as related 
to other parts of speech simply as tools of language. And I hold 
that the true end of poetry is not a knowledge of words and their 
relations, not a code of morals, not a set of ideas, not even a knowl- 
edge of how to use one’s hands and feet, but just that for which the 
poet makes his poem, the joy of the poetic experience. From this 
point of view I hope to suggest thought upon two things: first, some 


* The Teaching of Poetry in the High School, pp. 125-26. 
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reasons why the verb and the adjective assume such importance in 
poetry; and second, the significance these reasons have for our 
conception of the nature of poetry and for the teaching of it. 

But, first, a little more clearly, the fact itself: turn where you 
will in poetry, the phrases and lines selected as of poetic value 
achieve their quality through the distinctive use of verb and 
adjective. Consider such expressions as: ‘“‘death’s dateless 
night”; “guilty doors”; “careless wind”; “sweaty haste”; 
“brooding years”; “bitter hug of mortality”; ‘“‘the hour steals 
on”; “‘Death, that feeds on men”; and such lines as: 


“Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments’ 


’ 


“Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost!” 
“‘She stood in tears amid the alien corn” 


’ 


“Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish time’ 
” . the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes.” 

In these lines and expressions the nouns are all familiar enough; 
there is nothing unique or distinctive about them. Death, night, 
door, hour, glass, vase, tears, stone, pebbles: all are so familiar that 
we use them in our daily talk. It is the verbs and the adjectives 
that lend to these lines and expressions their touch of excellence 
and quality. The force, power, and beauty of each phrase, expres- 
sion, and line grow out of the poet’s use of adjective or of verb or 
of both. It is so everywhere in poetry. 


Il 


To examine all the reasons why this is so would carry us far 
afield in poetic theory. We may more conveniently deal with 
certain marks of poetical lines and expressions themselves. Of 
these I shall mention three: their personalized quality; the law 
of their unity; and their relative instability. Each vitally concerns 
the verb and the adjective in poetry. 

To appreciate what is meant by the personalized quality of the 
poet’s phrases, it is necessary first to realize that the poet’s point 
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of view differs from that of most men. Most men are dominated 
by what they call a practical point of view. They ask, naturally 
enough for their purposes: What is the use of this to me now? 
Trees, however beautiful, are for lumber and fuel; waterfalls, how- 
ever magnificent, for power and light; meadows, however lovely, 
for crops and the fruits of commerce; men, very often, are laboring 
and commercial entities, not human beings. Everything is meas- 
ured by its immediate usefulness and service. The poet’s point 
of view is different. He is free from the thought of immediate use, 
service, or ownership. His is a disinterested view. When he 
sees a field of grain on the hillside by a lake, he does not think of 
it as a crop; he sees only how 
**The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields 
Are hung, as if with golden shields, 
Bright trophies in the sun.” 

When he sees a tree bare of its leaves, he does not think of the 
quantity of fruit or the amount of building material or fuel it may 
afford; he compares it with a ruined choir, where late the sweet 
birds sang. When he sees a cloud, he does not regard it as a mere 
presage of weather; he thinks of it as “‘labouring,” and “resting” 
on the mountain-tops, or as bringing “fresh showers for the 
thirsting flowers,”’ and laughing as it passes in thunder. The poet 
has “precious feelings of disinterested, that is, self-disregarding 
joy and love,” as Wordsworth characterizes it. 

In consequence of this greater freedom, the poet puts more of his 
life into persons and things than does the ordinary man. He per- 
sonalizes them. The poet, says Keats, is ‘‘continually in, for, and 
filling some other body”; he has no identity of his own; and he 
confirms his statement when he says elsewhere: “If a sparrow 
come before my window, I take part in its existence and pick about 
the gravel.”’ Looking at a picture of some sheep by the painter 
Roos, Goethe said they excited such sympathy in him that he feared 
he might become a sheep, and almost thought the artist must have 
been one. Wordsworth tells us how he communed with all that he 
saw as something not apart from, but inherent in, his own material 
nature. ‘“‘Many times while going to school,” he says, “‘have I 
grasped at a wall or a tree to recall myself from this abyss of ideal- 
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ism to the reality.” With an abandon impossible to the ordinary 
man, the poet puts his life into persons and things about him; he 
projects himself into them; he infuses and breathes life into every- 
thing with which he comes into contact: Wordsworth, into objects 
in nature; Shakespeare, into man; Milton, into the supernatural. 
Each casts his bread upon the waters of life. 

Nor does he fail to find it after many days. Images that come 
to the poet’s mind are, in consequence, vivid, full, intense, and 
active. They are clearer and richer than are those of most men. 
So, “‘sharp”’ frosts “constrain” the earth until a “kindly” thaw 
“unlocks” it with “‘mild” rain; the “tender” blade “peeps”? up 
to “birth,” and straight the green fields “laugh” with “promised” 
grain; Autumn sits “careless on a granary floor” “drows’d with 
the fume of poppies’; the floods “clap their hands,” and the 
mountains “break forth into harmony.” Everywhere the images 
used by the poet have more distinctness and color than have the 
images of most men; they are fuller, richer, more vivid. They are 
more highly personalized. 


The grouping of these personalized images is not fortuitous. 
It takes place according to law. The unity of phrase, of line, of 
poem indeed, is grounded upon principle. That law or principle 
is the law of similarity. Like suggests like in consciousness: there 
is a reciprocal suggestion of like things; there is an attraction of 
similars. This is the invariable rule. 

For this law or principle there are two main spheres of appli- 
cation: one is the practical, the physical, or the biological, as one 
may choose to call it; the other is the artistic, the ideal, or the 
mental and spiritual. The difference is significant. In the 
practical sphere, the child soon learns that a gas flame, a red coal, 
and a “live” wire all “‘burn”’; that they possess a “like” quality. 
The merchant who escapes failure is the one who anticipates simi- 
larity or likeness between the color and fabric of his goods and the 
taste and wishes of his prospective customer. In science, even, we 
accept the theory of evolution in preference to others only because 
it brings the largest number of the facts of life into significant 
relation; it binds them together on a basis of similarity. 
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All such groupings, even those in science, are made that man 
may live; that he may sustain his life; that he may perpetuate 
himself. But man’s real life is in his character, not in his body. 
Unlike the animal, man is not satisfied with fulness. He has wants 
and needs of his inner life that cry out with no less imperative call 
for satisfaction than do his physical needs. These needs and wants 
the poet attempts to satisfy by grouping images of things and 
persons in terms of a less evident, a more significant, a universal, 
similarity. Disregarding accidental relations of time and space, 
he groups images of things and persons in terms of a fundamental 
similarity. He unfolds some inner, central, universal principle 
of life that ejects error and reveals truth. 

Consider the expression, “‘the murmuring surge that on the 
unnumbered idle pebbles chafes.”” We have all seen the restless, 
never-ending movement of the ocean waves as they break upon the 
shore, seeming to resent the limits of their confines. And we know 
what it is to chafe. We have seen people and animals show irri- 
tation and fret under restraint. But we have never connected 
these two. We have never perceived their similarity. Then, as 
we read the poet’s phrase, “the .... surge... . chafes,” 
the images fall into harmonious unity; they are blended together 
into an illuminating form. So, too, we have seen idle people; we 
have been idle ourselves; we know what idleness is. And we have 
seen a pebble on the shore tossed, now this way, now that, as the 
waves rolled in and out, never reaching any place of rest, wearing 
itself out in purposeless movement. But the similarity between 
these two we had never perceived until we came upon the poet’s 
phrase, ‘‘idle pebbles.” Now, as never before, we understand 
a pebble on the seashore; we understand idleness; we understand 
life itself the better. Moved by his perception of the inner life of 
things, of their essential, as contrasted with their accidental 
relations; stirred by his recognition of their deeper forms of service 
—service, not to his body but to his mind—the poet groups into 
significant form images of things and persons into which he has 
poured his life. Experiences half-forgotten in the passing of the 
years; thoughts, feelings, and aspirations that have slipped the cog 
of memory; reminiscences of high and lofty pleasures that have 
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grown dim and faded; the silent and faintly perceived yearnings 
of the heart; the powerful impression of truth and beauty of last 
week—all are grouped, in the form of imagery, into a new organic 
unit. As if by magic, experiences, separated perhaps by years, 
fall into a new, delightful, and revealing unity. The similarity 
in terms of which the poet groups and unifies his personalized 
images is one that serves life by revealing significant and funda- 
mental relations among things, among people, in life itself. 


Then comes the paradox. The groupings of images made by the 
poet, groupings revealing the inner life of things and effected 
through a significant similarity, are marked by relative instability. 
On the physical plane there is no breaking up of important image- 
units. Nature sees to that or takes her swift revenge. And some 
few things revealed by the poet we succeed in weaving into the 
fabric of daily life. But the more subtle and tenuous relations 
escape us. In all their higher forms the poet’s groupings of images 
are marked by instability. They are fleeting, not lasting. We win 
them for a moment; possess them with joy; and in a trice they are 
gone. Why should it be so? 

Let us see more precisely, first, what this grouping of images by 
the poet really is. A moment’s reflection makes it clear that the 
individual images are really bits of the poet’s personality. For into 
what they represent he has poured his life; his images are sur- 
charged with personality. To break up the customary arrange- 
ment of these images; to regroup them; to bring them into unity 
according to eternal law rather than accidental circumstance is, 
accordingly, to effect a reconstruction of personality. As the poet 
brings images of things and persons, separated in life by time and 
space, into organic relation, he knits up hitherto unrelated bits of 
his own personality into a new and truthful whole. He extends 
the area of his own personality; builds it up into something more 
than it has been, something newer, bigger, and better; elevates it off 
the plane of chance and accident to the plane of lofty and universal 
truth. Conforming to universal laws of character and personality, 
he projects life along new lines; he effects a furtherance of experi- 
ence. And what he does for himself he makes possible for his reader. 
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Still more: poet and reader, in the moment of full poetic expe- 
rience, when vivid images have fallen happily into a new unit, 
alike become that which has been conceived in imagination. The 
child in the nursery is the giant, the bear, the engineer his imagi- 
nation has conceived; to the point of tears he insists upon the 
reality of his treasured joy. Even so he who reads Wordsworth’s 
Green Linnet poetically has the joy of springtide in his heart, 
though the snow be beating against his door. To read the Ode 
to Duty poetically is to slip away unconsciously from the usual 
thought of duty as irksome, annoying, pleasure-destroying, to an 
imaginative, joyous realization of true freedom as slavery to duty. 
To follow Hamlet or Macbeth is not only to construct in imagi- 
nation the counterpart of the misapprehended purpose and the 
unhappy failure of the central characters; it is actually to become 
in imagination the ideal that is set up. So long as the poetic expe- 
rience lasts, so long as the glow of joyous feeling is strong, poet and 
reader actually become in imagination their own ideal and potential 
selves. Each is, according to the character and range of the poem 
or play, something that he has conceived. In consciousness, in 
mind and soul, not in reality, not in the world of action as yet, he zs 
for the moment his ideal self. 

The irony in this rare and joyous achievement is its relative 
instability. One moment we become the ideal; the next it slips 
from us and is gone. And the reason is that behind the poet’s 
combinations of images there is no physical compulsion. Nature 
forces man to learn that fire burns and that a stone is hard; she 
compels his groupings in chemistry or in physics. But in the 
sphere of character there is no such compulsion. Even the most 
significant and beautiful groupings of images, as we know, tend to 
break down with disquieting, almost terrifying, rapidity. It is 
hard, if not impossible, to hold oneself up to Wordsworth’s high 
conception of duty, or to maintain consistently the lofty idealism 
of the true Hamlet. Yet, if the poets are true, we must needs do 
so, frequently at least, if we are to escape error and tragic waste in 
life. The most difficult of tasks, the poet tells us, is 


. to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 
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Everywhere the poet’s finest creations in phrase and line are marked 
by relative instability. 
Iil 

With each of these marks of the poetical line and phrase the 
verb and the adjective are inseparably connected. Through verb 
and through adjective appear the personalized quality of the 
images of things and persons used by the poet; and this person- 
alized quality is unique and distinctive. By means of verb and 
adjective is effected and signified the similarity that is the funda- 
mental principle which makes the organic and artistic unit what 
it is. And in the instability of that unit as a permanent form of 
experience lies just that which gives the poet’s verb and adjective, 
as compared with those we use every day, their appealing quality. 
These are the more evident and important reasons why the verb 
and the adjective assume the importance they do in poetry. 

But these reasons go beyond themselves in the significance they 
have for our conception of the nature of poetry and for the teaching 
of it. I can suggest only a few points on each. 

In the first place, we see more clearly what the nature of poetry 
is. Poems are not found on the printed page; they are not found 
in books. Nor do they inhere in language. The spoken word has 
here no virtue over the written word. A poem is a state of mind. 
It is made up of a group of personalized images, grouped primarily 
through verb and adjective, in terms of similarity, into an organic 
unit, and resulting in an unstable but deeply pleasurable and 
recognizable state known as the poetic experience. Poetry, as 
one of the arts, represents, alike for individual and society, the 
means of meeting the needs of man’s inner life. It is a means, the 
more effective because pleasurable, of furthering personality; of 
extending the reaches of character; of unfolding to man the 
promises and possibilities of his own life. Poetry begins precisely 
where life itself falls off and fails; carries it on to successful issue; 
completes its partial achievements; reconciles its failures; and 
brings its ideals to the verge of practical attainment by establishing 
them in consciousness. 

From this point of view, forms of poetry differ in value. One 
suggestion must here suffice. All poems in which the images are 
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grouped primarily according to the succession of their time order 
are of secondary worth. Narrative poems, what I may call 
memory poems, and all poems of a reminiscent nature fall in this 
class. The Lady of the Lake is relatively inferior to Macbeth, not 
because the one is a narrative poem and the other a tragedy, not 
because the one was written by Scott and the other by Shakespeare, 
but because the one groups images of things and men primarily in 
a time order, while the other groups images of the same kind in 
terms of a fundamental similarity. Always for supreme greatness 
in poetry, there must be some significant grouping of images accord- 
ing to fundamental similarity, some projection of unattained forms 
of life into concrete representation. Always there must be some- 
thing to which the mind at its best may climb, not merely follow 
in pleasant reminiscence; something that will reveal man’s poten- 
tialities to himself. 

Practically and pedagogically the significance is equally far- 
reaching. One or two suggestions will point the way. 

First, in terms of parts of speech, it is evident that the verb 
and the adjective are the most important. They are the most 
significant relating parts of speech. Even nouns in poetry are of 
secondary importance. Further, no poem or group of poems con- 
taining a high percentage of nouns unfamiliar to pupils at any one 
stage should be selected for study, not because it is difficult to 
learn what unfamiliar nouns stand for, but because the double 
demand of becoming familiar with these nouns and grouping their 
corresponding images into organic units overtaxes attention and 
kills pleasure. As a rule, the simpler and more familiar the nouns 
the better. Often it is best to become familiar with them outside 
the poem entirely. 

Second, to dwell especially upon the verb and the adjective in 
teaching poetry is to adopt the most direct and effective means 
afforded by poetry for intellectual and emotional discipline. For 
pupil, as for poet, each image is a bit of personality. To follow 
the poet’s grouping is, accordingly, in some degree to duplicate the 
ideal attainment in character achieved by the poet. Bad taste, 
commonplace conceptions, inferior ideals, are unconsciously lost 
sight of by the pupil as he rises in joyous enthusiasm to the appeal- 
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ing quality of the poet’s imaginative constructions. Studied in 
its ideal form, poetry frees the mind of the pupil from a weak sen- 
suousness; effects, through imagination, an expansion of his inner 
life; brings into fuller clearness his relation to the world; helps 
prepare him to meet the needs of his time; and deepens his capacity 
for enjoyment in all its higher forms. 

Third, the strongest guaranty, the richest promise, the fullest 
measure of hope for right action lies in the imaginative achievements 
produced through poetry. What the pupil achieves in imagination 
he tends to express in action. Following, duplicating, in some 
degree, the imaginative constructions of the poet, he becomes, in the 
moment of his joy, the ideal involved. He is brought to the verge 
of right action—a mental state in which the action is thought of as 
performed. 

Fourth, because the groupings effected by the poet and attained 
by the reader are relatively unstable and disintegrate rapidly, any 
poem, the involved ideal of which is not readily attained, should 
be read again and again. It should be memorized. It is only part 
justification to say that we should memorize poetry because it is 
a good thing to store the mind with beautiful images and thoughts; 
because poetry is reputed to have a refining influence upon taste 
and language. The true reason lies deeper. For this reason, all 
but the simplest poems read in the first year of grade or high school 
should be read again in the last year, and as many times as possible 
in between. Still more, in the measure in which the ideal of a poem 
relates to the next important stage of growth of character and per- 
sonality, the poem should be memorized. 

Fifth, nine-tenths of the questions we ask in the teaching of 
poetry should center about the verb and the adjective. 

And finally, in spite of the apparent contradiction involved, the 
best things contributed to the class study of any poem are the 
things that are never said. The most eloquent of these will always 
lie behind the illuminating discussion of some happy choice by the 
poet of adjective or of verb. 











THE COLLEGIATE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


ALLISON GAW 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 

Discussion of the preparation essential to a competent teacher 
of high-school English requires first a recognition of the fundamental 
fact that the problem is that of training, not one teacher, but 
several teachers in one. There is no other subject in the high- 
school curriculum that requires so striking a combination of mental 
aptitudes in the instructor handling the course. This arises from the 
inherent complexity of the subject. “English” includes at least five 
types of work, of distinctly diverse characters and therefore requir- 
ing different combinations of mental qualities for their effective 
treatment. In the presentation of the individual classic the teacher 
is acting as analytical and appreciative critic, a function analogous 
to that of the critic of music or painting. When dealing with the 
history of literature he is in the field of social history, and, more- 
over, must be possessed of an adequate basic knowledge of the 
political history of the country in question. In the field of com- 
position, the present insistence upon high-school practice in the 
technique of description and narration involves the presumption 
that the teacher has some native power of artistic creation. In 
the nationalistic fields of exposition, argumentation, debating, and 
grammar (if grammar may be correctly defined as the study of 
the logic of the sentence), the instructor is operating in a field 
typically represented in the college curriculum by abstract logic 
and in that of the high school by mathematics—and how unusual 
a combination with English that is, let the multitude who are 
in some respects fairly good English students but who “never 
could get along in mathematics” bear witness. Finally, the demand 
is now being made that the English teacher shall not only 
be prepared to read aloud expressively herself (and who can do 
more than very mediocre teaching of literature without continually 
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interpreting the writer’s message through vividly suggestive oral 
rendering ?), but shall also train her pupil to do the same, inci- 
dentally taking care of the problems of voice production. Even 
ignoring the last detail, the teacher is then working in the field of 
the public interpreter of art work, a field demanding a combination 
of mental qualities perhaps most typically represented by the con- 
cert musician, instrumental or vocal, with his emotional responsive- 
ness, his technical control of his instrument, and his sense of the 
audience. 

Here, then, is the English teacher’s fivefold function: analyti- 
cal art critic, creative artist, public interpretive artist, historian, 
and logician! How different are the five mental attitudes involved! 
And while the aptitudes and working methods of the various 
members of the group may to a certain extent overlap, yet ability 
in one does not necessarily infer the ability to succeed in any of 
the other capacities. Few of the literary historians or critics have 
created anything of permanent value as an art product; the creative 
artist may be an utter failure as a public interpreter, even of his own 
works; the average public performer, elocutionary or musical, 
rarely appears as a lecturer upon the history of his subject; the 
logician works by methods very different from those of the creative 
or interpretive artist. Yet the teacher of English, even in the high 
school, is presumed to have in some degree the mental endowments 
of each of the five—not to be a failure in any one of these capacities. 
And more, he must add a sixth series of qualifications: the sym- 
pathy with young life, the ability to get the pupil’s point of view, the 
power to adopt various methods of guiding the pupil’s thought even 
while following it, the executive power—in brief, the schoolroom 
technique and the human tact that the work of teaching constantly 
involves. 

All of these six lines of ability would appear to be fundamental 
and requisite. Which can be omitted? In the smaller high school 
one teacher must cover the entire field of classics, expressive reading, 
composition written and oral, grammar, and (in some measure at 
least) the history of literature, and must have a teaching technique 
equal to the various demands. Even in a larger school in which the 
size of the faculty makes a certain specialization of fields possible 
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the special teacher cannot be considered adequately prepared unless 
she can take the other types of work when occasion demands. As 
a matter of fact, the “‘special’’ teacher of one-sided preparation may 
positively undo the work that the other English teachers are doing. 
Not a few instructors in so-called ‘‘ vocal interpretation” are insist- 
ing upon pronunciations alleged to be “correct” and “standard” 
that an elementary knowledge of historical English phonology 
would show to be wholly unwarranted. And for a teacher today 
to deal with English grammar without some historical knowledge 
of its development (and this implies also some knowledge of the 
history of the early literature) is simply to give fresh currency to 
many long-discredited views. Even if we separate the treatment 
of composition from that of literature, as some have suggested, it 
still remains true that training in composition is to a certain extent 
dependent upon the analysis of models drawn from various fields 
of more or less “‘literary’’ writing. And the teacher of literature 
who discourses warmly but vapidly upon the ‘“‘beauties”’ of the 
English poets, but who is more or less ignorant of, and even loathes, 
all other forms of English work, is a distinctly baneful influence in 
not a few schools of today. Nothing less than all of the foregoing 
equipment will suffice if the qualifications of the teacher are to be 
considered at all adequate. 

If these statements be well founded, two conclusions would seem 
to follow: First, on account of the complexity of the subject a 
greater proportionate amount of time must be given to the English 
department during the years of the prospective English teacher’s 
training than would be the case if he were being prepared for 
a branch of a homogeneous type. And next, on account of the 
amount of mental adaptability called for in the presentation of its 
different phases, a greater number of students naturally interested 
in the subject are yet naturally unadapted to become really efficient 
teachers of it than is the case with most other studies. This latter 
situation is further complicated by the strong tendency among col- 
lege students to elect English as their chief subject mainly because 
superficially it appears to lack the respective difficulties of mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and the languages, when in fact, properly 
taught, in its various phases it includes them all, and more. The 
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lure of literature as perhaps, in general estimation, the most dis- 
tinctively cultural part of the college curriculum must also be taken 
into account. Thus, for various reasons there will sometimes 
appear students with whose aspirations to earn their livings by the 
teaching of English it is difficult to deal both sympathetically and 
judiciously. 

The task of outlining a general course for the preparation of 
those who are to undertake the responsibility of handling this com- 
plex subject in the secondary school is rendered even more perplex- 
ing by several additional considerations. First, students enter 
college with different degrees of preparation in the more liberalizing 
branches. For instance, in California it is customary to admit to 
the various institutions of collegiate rank on either two, three, or 
four years of high-school English work; and throughout the state, 
therefore, Freshman English classes contain students of three differ- 
ent grades of advancement. Moreover, in the West but two years 
of work in one foreign language is the general entrance language 
requirement, a fact that has a distinct bearing on our main problem. 
Secondly, so far as this special course involves the use of correlative 
courses in other departments, the English department must con- 
form to the positions and hours assigned to those courses in the 
general schedule of the particular college in question; and even 
within the department there must often be utilized subject-courses 
(especially of Freshman and Sophomore grade) arranged primarily 
with a view to their part in the economy of the institution as a whole. 
Again, local considerations will make some difference in the total 
length of time that can be devoted to the training of the teacher. 
In general, the collegiate work is scheduled for four college years. 
In 1907, however, the Committee of Seventeen appointed by the 
National Education Association to consider the professional prepa- 
ration of the high-school teacher reported in favor of a requirement 
of four years of college training, following four years of high-school 
training and followed by a year of graduate work, partly academic 
and partly pedagogic. This five-year collegiate period was almost 
immediately made the legal requirement in California for the con- 
ferring of the high-school teacher’s credential, and the California 
State Board of Education has since prescribed specifically the 
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amount of work in the university departments of education that 
the prospective high-school teacher must cover, namely, fifteen 
units of one hour per week a semester each, including principles of 
secondary education, school management, practice teaching, and 
possibly a course in the methods of teaching the major subject. 
I believe that in only one other state in the country is the require- 
ment so high. 

Ignoring so far as possible local considerations, however, what 
are the general requisites for the high-school English teacher’s 
preparation? Let us presume that on entering college he has com- 
pleted in the secondary school a four-year course including not less 
than four years of English, not less than two years of some one 
language (preferably Latin), not less than two years of algebra and 
plane geometry, at least a year of some laboratory science, and at 
least a year of ancient history and a year of United States history 
(not an unusual combination), with the remainder of the time 
divided among various electives. He will then need in his coming 
college years four different types of courses: 

1. Standard developmental courses largely outside of the English 
field—These must be chosen with a view to establishing in the 
individual the various mental habits needed in the different phases 
of his work both as a student and as a teacher of the English com- 
plex, by employing the various fields in which such development 
can best be accomplished. In addition to serving this develop- 
mental end, these studies will generally also supply materials useful 
in later years. Thus, the study of Latin, Greek, German, or French 
will not only, in varying degrees, establish a linguistic method that 
will aid the student in the study of Old English, but will also furnish 
materials for studying the composition of the English vocabulary 
and will in addition aid in sharpening that word-sense that is indis- 
pensable to vivid writing. These developmental courses, I take it, 
should include: (a) a continuation through at least two college 
years of the foreign language studied in the preparatory school; (d) a 
year of history, preferably English history as a basis for the history 
of English literature (unless English history has been well covered 
in the high-school course); (c) a year of a physical science, perhaps 
preferably biological as dealing with problems most closely related 
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to human life; (d) a year of psychology, essential to the modern 
teacher; (e) a course in logic or mathematics or both, invaluable for 
establishing the habits essential to rational analysis; and in addi- 
tion (f) sufficient gymnasium work for the general strengthening of 
the physique for the sedentary and nerve-racking life that is to follow. 

2. Courses in the various phases of the English complex.—These 
may well include (a) an introductory course for training in intelli- 
gent reading, clear thinking, and effective writing, the basis being 
standard novels, dramas, essays, and verse, and the general method 
involving much written discussion; (b) a course in the general his- 
tory of English literature from Beowulf to the present time; 
(c) a course in the general history of American literature; (d) an 
intensive course in Shakespeare; (e) intensive courses in one or 
more other periods of English literature, chosen with due regard to 
the superior claims of the last two centuries from the high-school 
point of view; (/) courses in Old English (Anglo-Saxon) and the 
history of the English language; (g) oral interpretation, including 
some attention to voice production, primarily for the benefit of the 
prospective teacher himself; (%) advanced composition; (7) a 
course in the theory of English teaching. To these might be added, 
as advisable late electives in the English field, courses in (7) the 
novel, (k) the drama, and (/) the history of criticism. It must be 
emphasized that the courses in literature should be in general 
neither exclusively historical nor exclusively analytical. The stu- 
dent who has been trained wholly by the historical method finds 
himself greatly at a loss when first attempting work in the high- 
school field, where that method is largely out of place; and the 
student who has been trained in colleges, where literature is taught 
almost wholly from the analytical standpoint lacks in large measure, 
experience shows, a sense of literary perspective. 

3. Courses in the field of general educational theory.—These may 
include, in addition to the year’s work in psychology above men- 
tioned, courses in the general principles of education and especially 
of secondary education, in the history of education, in school admin- 
istration and classroom management, and in the teaching of English 
as above indicated, together with properly supervised experience in 
the practical work of instruction. 
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4. Additional courses peculiarly helpful to the student and teacher 
of English—What shall these be? One of the more striking differ- 
ences between the demands on the teacher of literature and those 
confronting instructors in other subjects is born of the fact that 
there is no field of human thought or activity into which a writer 
may not roam, and in each case his classroom interpreter must in 
general be able to make clear his thought or suffer embarrassment. 
On the whole, however, the most useful supplementary courses 
would appear to be: (a) additional history, especially in the 
Renaissance period; (b) a second language and literature (modern) ; 
(c) ethics (basic to many problems in literature) and the history of 
philosophy; and (d) sociology. 

A word might be added as to what would appear to be the proper 
content of the course in the teaching of high-school English, men- 
tioned in the second group. To make it merely a review course 
seems a mistake. The materials in the field are too rich and the 
prospective teacher’s needs are too pressing to waste time thus, 
especially when a number of handbooks for review work of various 
kinds are easily accessible. Rather should the course bring out the 
sources and evidences of the new movements in the world of English 
teaching of today; the purposes and content of the English course; 
the principles underlying its organization and the variety of its 
existent forms; the principles that should govern the choice of 
classics for high-school assignment and the wealth of methods and 
aids for their study, with some actual practice in application; the 
principles underlying the teaching of composition, both oral and 
written, with the recent attempts to standardize grading, and 
methods for vitalizing the classroom work; the spelling problem; 
aims and methods in the teaching of grammar; high-school journal- 
ism, debating, and dramatics; the organization of the high-school 
library; the correlation of English with other studies and the ques- 
tion of co-operation with other departments; the bibliography of 
the subject with professional bibliographical method; and the use 
of the various professional magazines. As in all other develop- 
mental work, this, it would appear, should not be a mere series of 
lectures, but should be conducted in such a way as to make effective 
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use of the students’ readiness to co-operate. From the standpoint 
of the prospective teacher this is the crucial course in his collegiate 
English work, for it not only directs his attention to the teaching 
values and the teaching methods in the field that he has hitherto 
viewed only as a student, but it also gives him a mass of practical 
detail that he would otherwise have to gain through long, and often 
bitter, experience. 

From the materials in the four groups just outlined may be con- 
structed a general course preparatory to the teaching of English in 
schools of secondary grade. Yet it is doubtful whether such a 
course can or should be always consistently adhered to. It is sub- 
ject to modification for any one of a number of causes. In addition 
to the question of differences in English college-entrance require- 
ments already referred to, there will be differences in the various 
high-school elective subjects that may make it necessary to alter 
the individual student’s course in history or science, or more espe- 
cially in foreign languages. Where an unusually heavy subject is 
elected from a college group (as, for instance, not infrequently 
occurs in the languages) some compensatory shift must be made. 
The advised (not the required) courses in the English department 
will probably not be offered in some years. The schedules of other 
departments will similarly vary. Again, while the general needs 
of the students are the same, a given individual may require a 
greater or less degree of training in certain directions than the typi- 
cal case. Often students who finally become excellent teachers do 
not find themselves sufficiently to decide on their life-work until 
the beginning of the Senior year or even later, when readjustments 
of their courses must be made to fit their newly formed plans. 
Further, it must again be remembered that local conditions are often 
an important factor in the problem. Thus, in California we have 
many tourists from every section of the United States. These in 
many instances return to make the state their permanent home 
and, holding the Bachelor’s degree and seeking to enrol in the uni- 
versities as graduate students in compliance with the high teaching 
standards legally required, they bring with them many different 
varieties of collegiate preparation. In such cases, while neither the 
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total amount nor the quality of the work is lowered, yet certain 
equitable adjustments must occasionally be made. On the whole, 
then, it would seem that in general the nature of each candidate’s 
preparation, and to a certain extent his personality, must make the 
arrangement of his schedule a separate and individual problem for 
diagnosis and advice. 

Yet is it not true that in every school that aims at preparing 
high-school teachers of English a standard scheme must be assumed 
for the purpose, theoretically sound, and capable of producing a 
satisfactory product in the case of the student who is of sufficient 
mental adaptability and who enters upon his college work seriously 
and with the assumed combination of entrance requirements? The 
exact arrangement of this scheme will depend upon the general 
schedule of the school, but certain things about it would seem to 
be obvious, namely, that developmental courses should be taken 
as early as the student is mentally ready for them and time limita- 
tions permit; that the English work should be distributed through- 
out the collegiate years; that since few students decide upon a 
teaching career before the beginning of the Junior year, the first 
two years of work for the prospective teacher should not be 
markedly different from what would be advised for the general 
English major student; that the distinctly professional courses 
should be reserved for those years when the student can attack 
them with the greatest degree of maturity; and that courses in 
collateral departments should so far as possible precede and prepare 
for the allied English courses, so that, for example, the study of the 
Elizabethan period in literature should follow the study of the 
Renaissance in the department of history. These things go without 
saying; and yet it is not always easy to harmonize their, at times, 
conflicting claims. It may not, therefore, be out of place to repro- 
duce one attempt to solve the problem, an outline that in general 
coincides with the schedule for the purpose at the University of 
Southern California, although one or two modifications are forced 
on us by local conditions, and especially by the fact that a state 
provision exempts experienced teachers from certain parts of their 
graduate work. 
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FIVE-YEAR COLLEGIATE COURSE FOR PREPARATION FOR THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN THE H1GH SCHOOL 


Freshman Year 


Units? 

English composition? (based on discussions of novels, dramas, essays, and 
i eee tee ee SERS E eee Shae eeaeee 6 
Foreign language? (entrance language continued).................... 6-10 
A physical science? (botany or zoGlogy) ..............esseeeeeeeeeees 8-10 
NS 56 cic encagelecsecscwhbeeSeneu snd ane cineds een 4 
Oe Se IIE ©. ni ccdcevccseadeseondcdes ceecesewube 6 
icon ead pea Ee EES ESOS ESRS RERANCH EROS Ree ee Rs 2 

Sophomore Year 
ee ccc sand aerated stheewensedes 3-4 
Romantic or Victorian period of English literature................... 3 
Lb ive eawesedesdekebee en ceeenaeens 6 
tel. lla elle ese ce eke nae Or aeeahabaie rhea 6 
I cL. Eee eebeeedsaeetaanenseknveueea la 6 
I, ida ing ctpeeueedinds ed beusnbeewbetedenauen 2 
ee nice seer ades eid ouelae chee lanadeene kee 2 
12. nec mine Sibi GR ae ee iCa ewes a Ae Ml we Was 2-4 
PE. 2. sande deduces dl eee bbeweanaeetheeeeeueeees 2 
Junior Year 
Old English and the history of the English language?................. 6 
| IE ERE EY ERY ETP ete EE PTE 3 
A literary period (Victorians Romantic,‘ Classical, or Elizabethan)... . 3 
Foreign language? (a second begun ?)...............cececccceecceces 6-10 
EE Sy ee ee oe ee 3 
Ths) 6 cea ade eae cba ee abated eae eke ob4dan wed wae 3 
DU gch hb iee ws bt 65 tun bhina Shoes eee atek ead ene ae sees bees inure 2 
Elective in history or oratory (debating), sociology, or bionomics....... 3-4 
ee dct cada cneaebbosdoes cebbangeseaahen I-2 
Senior Year 

Period courses’ (Classical or Elizabethan) or courses in Chaucer, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Browning, or Tennyson. ne Cieuntedws. Lee 
Principles of education? (general and in secondary schools) . ORE ae 6 
i i xc SR U cece 3.6 eo ken eae T Awe ek en weeweeee Mie 4-8 
i a boo does ass aw uedene sind baseensiek 6 


Electives to complete a total of 120 units for the four years‘ 


* The “unit” is a course of one hour a week for one eighteen-week semester. 

2 Absolute requirement. 

3 Regularly a Sophomore course, to which English major students may be 
admitted as Freshmen. 

4 This course advised. 

5 Students are advised not to take more than twenty-four units of English litera- 
ture during the undergraduate course. 
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Graduate Year 


Units 

Teaching of high-school English?.....................000e00:: 3 
Elective’ from critical theory, advanced history of the novel or drama, 

ee OM cine dewsdessdeedsesvencess 5 

Tee gee hee ceedandeeddwCSe es beekansseekbe 4 

ERE REE ee eee cy ee eee Saul 2 

Elective* from English, education, philosophy, language, or history. ; 12 


In addition to taking the course as above outlined, or its equiva- 
lent, the prospective high-school English teacher at the University 
of Southern California must qualify by taking the so-called ‘‘ English 
finals for graduate students.’”’ These examinations are necessary 
primarily because a number of candidates for the license to teach 
spend only one year (the graduate year) at the university, and in 
some cases they can even comply with the state law and with 
all of the stated university requirements in a single semester. 
Under these circumstances a system of fairly searching general 
examinations is essential. But though devised for English special 
cases, this group of supplementary tests is prescribed for all of the 
other graduates as well, whether candidates for the license to teach 
or for an advanced degree, and for them it serves rather as a spur, its 
influence reaching back into the preparation in the undergraduate 
years. This series of tests, it will be observed, is mot intended as a 
detailed review of the preceding five years of work. It is rather 
demonstration that the student has acquired during his college 
career certain mental habits and powers, and that he has easily at 
command a body of information such as the teacher of English must 
continually carry with him. The requirements are as follows: 
(1) The candidate must demonstrate that he has personal acquaint- 
ance with the chief masterpieces of English and American litera- 
ture, and that he is familiar with the general historical development 
of those literatures. (2) He is given a rather short piece of litera- 
ture with which he is unfamiliar, and writes a critique upon it, 
evaluating it as to thought values, construction, style, and metrical 
and tone-color effects. (3) He must pass an examination upon 

*The “unit” is a course of one hour a week for one eighteen-week semester. 

2 Absolute requirement. 3 May be used toward the degree of Master of Arts. 


4 These electives give opportunity for securing a special teaching recommendation 
in a minor subject or may be used toward the attainment of the degree of Master of Arts. 
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some special literary period or movement elected by himself, with 
the proviso, however, that if he is at the time taking such a course 
in class, the university will waive the special examination. (4) He 
must give evidence of having a good general knowledge of the nature 
of language and the phenomena of its development, and of the 
history of the English language. (5) He must not fail to show 
power in the organization of his thought and in its oral and written 
presentation.’ These examinations are offered early in the graduate 
year and again toward its end, and all students are encouraged to 
present themselves on the first of these occasions with a view either 
to passing the tests as early as possible or to discovering their weak- 
nesses while there is time to remedy them. ‘The passing of these 
“English finals’’ examinations, the satisfying of the various require- 
ments in the individual courses, and the successful accomplishment 
of his practice teaching through four hours a week during one semes- 
ter, entitle the candidate to receive from the university a recommen- 
dation that the state grant him his license to teach in the high 
schools of California. 

The importance of the distinctive training of the high-school 
teacher for his special work we have begun to appreciate only 
very recently. Personally I have been trying for the past six 
years to learn what advances toward the solution of the question 
were being made generally in the universities and colleges through- 
out the country, but I have been able to collect little but scattered 
hints and opinions. Of course, the recent questionnaires of the 
National Council were intended to elicit an expression of views as 
to values. Next necessarily must follow the stage of organic con- 
struction through comparison. It is hoped that these suggestions 
as to the problem, its difficulties, and what would appear to be 
some underlying principles in the matter, may at least help to 
stimulate further discussion. 

* To be strictly consistent with the requirements for the complete equipment of 
the English teacher as outlined in the beginning of this paper, a test in interpretative 
reading should be required, but the realization of the imperative need for such ability 
is of so recent date in the world of English teachers, and there are so many mature 
students whose lack of such training cannot be repaired at so late a period in their 
lives, that no such test has been instituted. Students so situated, however, are imme- 
diately assigned to a special class for what aid is possible. 














THE USE OF THE MAGAZINE IN ENGLISH 


JAMES CLOYD BOWMAN 
Iowa State College 


There is, from all outward appearances, a strong movement 
among English teachers in favor of the use of the weekly magazine 
in connection with courses in composition. The publishers of one 
periodical, in a lavishly illustrated brochure, advertise that they 
expect their journal to be studied this year by one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand high-school and college students. If printed 
circulars are a fair indication, there are several other publishers of 
magazines with equal ambitions. One is beginning to hear, too, 
a pronounced sniffing against the obsolete classic. He is.not infre- 
quently informed that we are living in an age that is so entirely 
distinct from all the past history of the race that contemporary 
writing can alone furnish an adequate interpretation of our life. 

One is likely to wonder a little at this seemingly sudden upheaval 
unless he visualizes what has actually been happening. English 
teachers have at last become terribly bored with being merely 
grammarmongers and quack peddlers of punctuation marks. 
They have come to revolt against posing as mere repositories of 
uninteresting historical and mythological illusions, and as chewers 
of the dry cud of the classics. They have abhorred the idea of 
having both their brightest and dullest boys alike fall asleep during 
class hour in order to get a chance to dream of the latest movie 
sensation. In utter despair they have turned as a drowning man 
toastraw. To their great surprise and joy, they have experienced 
the fresh breath of vital ozone. In their sudden enthusiasm, they 
have made very complimentary comments, which the magazines 
have turned into excellent advertising ventures. Now all this is 
but the beginning. The leaders of the flock are breaking away, 
and the sheep are jumping pellmell over the fences of respectable 
tradition. What the end will be no one can even predict. 
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An examination of the claims in favor of the use of the magazine 
is, to say the least, illuminating. The students, we are told, feel 
that English, when related to a magazine, is a live subject. They 
are happy because the contributors are real living men and women 
of the world, and because the subject-matter deals with topics of 
timely current interest. Concerning the classics, the incredulous 
youth is supposed to remark: “They were no doubt very good 
writers, but they are all dead; besides, the subject-matter about 
which they wrote is not interesting or practical.” One teacher 
puts it this way, ‘“‘What a tremendous factor the magazine is in 
stimulating interest.’”’ Another says, “We laughed over the jokes 
together, discussed the advertisements, etc. Not until you have 
tried it will you believe what a field the advertisements offer for 
oral composition—also for economic enlightenment.” Looking 
into the future, another teacher prophetically observes: ‘What 
a storehouse of interesting material is to come only time and the 
publishers can tell.’”” Everywhere there seems to be perfect accord. 
Everybody seems agreed that the students—even the dullest and 
most incredulous students—have their interest greatly stimulated 
through the use of the magazine. 

Another claim is that the magazine broadens the outlook of the 
student. One girl, who is reported never to have been interested 
in anything more serious than chewing gum and gossip, after 
studying the magazine, says, ‘‘I am now anxious to read about any 
new invention, discovery, or topic concerning the war situation.” 
One boy, who has never before been able to converse seriously 
with his father or with his father’s friends, enthusiastically reports, 
“This is the best thing you ever taught us. Why, the other night 
I could tell more about the new National Reserve Bank law than 
anyone else!”” In this connection one teacher reports that, “It 
more thoroughly prepares the students for citizenship and the 
problems which will face them upon leaving school.” Another 
reports that the interest generated in class discussion can be used 
to lead the students to read good books of current interest. Here 
again there seems to be absolute accord. The use of the mag- 
azine contributes materially to the student’s fund of general 
information. 
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Still a third claim is that the magazine helps develop the 
student’s taste. It leads him to prefer the magazine to the daily 
paper. He becomes aware that the material in the magazine is more 
accurate as regards facts, more sane as regards point of view, more 
logical as regards thought, than is that found in the daily news- 
paper. This taste leads him to enlarge his vocabulary and to 
make a greater effort to secure something like logical method in 
his own thinking. One teacher puts it thus: ‘‘It takes the student 
away from the antiquated method of memorizing and leads him 
to the higher method of thinking for himself.’’ Another states 
that, “It rapidly develops a taste for substantial reading.”’ 

So much for the student. As regards the teacher, it is asserted 
that the magazine lessens the needed preparation for the class hour. 
“The teacher has no need to stimulate interest,” remarks one 
teacher; “the interest has been stimulated by the great events 
that are taking place.’”’ Another teacher reports that, “All the 
teachers find that the magazine hour is one in which they have 
practically no teaching to do, the class seemingly teaching itself, 
through the unbounded interest shown. I always look forward 
to the magazine day with a great deal of pleasure, because on that 
day I seem to stand in a closer and more intimate relation with the 
class, since, of course, I enjoy taking part in the discussions as well 
as they do.”’ Another teacher says, “‘Once a week one of the 
members of the class was asked to conduct the recitation with 
the teacher as a visitor.”” Still another adds: “We found that the 
most interesting recitation was that on ‘wheat.’ The pupils sur 
prised me in the ease with which they discussed that subject, and, 
though perhaps they did not know it, I became the pupil and they 
the teachers.” One college teacher confesses, with reference to the 
discussion of the submarine with a section of engineering students, 
“The teacher found himself not so well prepared as some of the 
class.”” There are one or two dissenting voices as regards this 
point. One teacher says that, ‘It goes without saying that assign- 
ments should be made for work with a periodical as well as with 
a textbook.”’ Another says that just as careful preparation should 
be made for a recitation from a magazine as from a textbook. 
Despite a few dissenting voices, however, it seems to be generally 
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agreed that the teacher fares much easier in presenting material 
from a periodical than from a textbook. 

One other claim is made concerning the teacher. The maga- 
zine makes possible more oral composition, and hence lessens the 
drudgery of theme reading. Here is what one teacher writes: 
““How shall the English teacher stem the never-ending flood of 
themes pouring in for red-ink embellishment? Oral composition, 
is your answer. Yes, but how provide these embryo orators with 
suitable material which shall give them something worth saying ? 
The use of the magazine is helping in my classes to solve this 
problem.” Another adds, “This oral-composition work also 
greatly reduces the number of written themes, thus reducing the 
strenuous duties of the red pencil.” 

These, then, are the claims. The student has his interest in 
English tremendously stimulated; he has his fund of general infor- 
mation materially enlarged; he has created within him a taste for 
better things. The teacher has less need to make careful prepa- 
ration for the class hour; he can use to advantage a greater amount 
of oral composition and hence have fewer themes to read. 

That these claims are made in right good earnest there is not 
a doubt. The point of view with which they are made, however, 
is a bit puzzling. The inference seems to be that there are but 
two possibilities. Either the English teacher must bore his students 
unmercifully with a dull textbook, or else he must use a periodical. 
If this were true, there would be no disagreeing with the ardent 
iconoclasts. Surely nothing has ever been invented in all the long, 
tortuous development of education that has been more nauseating 
and at the same time hopelessly pathetic than the old-fashioned 
grammarian-rhetorician—the mere grammarmonger and quack 
peddler of punctuation pills. May the gods of the future give us 
good riddance of the likes of him! So say we all of us. There is, 
however, this other alternative. 

One cannot help wondering why so few English teachers have 
discovered the fact that the average incredulous youth can—if the 
teacher so desires—be made to go “plumb crazy” over the classics. 
If it is possible—as everyone seems to admit—to pull the boys and 
the girls away from Hearst’s newspapers and to interest them in the 
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more respectable magazines, then why, according to the same logic, 
does it not follow that it is possible to lift their taste to a still higher 
plane, where they will naturally enjoy the best literature? The 
most interested students of English that I have ever known—and 
they were technical students—were those of a teacher who used 
nothing but “‘high-brow”’ literature in his classes. His students 
everywhere—even in their fraternities—discussed and commented 
freely upon what he was teaching them. ‘‘Why,” they were wont 
to say, ‘‘this is life! He is opening up to us an entirely new world!”’ 
Three winters ago, when two of my own students were quarantined 
for several weeks in the college pesthouse on account of smallpox, 
I was gratified to know that the only reading-matter that they took 
with them was a volume of Browning and a volume of Shakespere. 
These were engineering students. I felt that their minds at least 
were tolerably well fumigated against the infectious vulgar small 
talk that consumed most of the time of their fellow-sufiferers. 

It seems strange that English teachers have not discovered, 
after all, that the most interesting subject in the world is life itself. 
What is “wheat” or the ‘‘ National Reserve Bank law”’ compared 
with life? Several months ago I wagered a professor who was 
sure that technical students are interested only in technical sub- 
jects that just the opposite was more nearly the truth. To prove 
our contention, we took every legitimate opportunity to observe 
what students actually talked about and actually did when left 
to themselves. We went about for several weeks with our ears 
to the ground. We visited clubhouses and listened to snatches of 
conversation on the street. We noted the number who danced and 
the number who squeezed themselves down the crowded aisles of 
the movie theaters. In the end, my friend had to admit that, 
although many of the students were specializing in agriculture, he 
had heard no serious discussion of ‘‘ wheat” or of any kindred topic. 





Everywhere, when left to themselves, the students were discussing 
life in one or the other of its aspects. It is this fundamental inter- 
est—already stimulated—upon which the teacher of English can 
most profitably base his composition courses. 

Now—after the delving young doctors and the simpering 
dilettantes have done their worst—after all, what are the classics 
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but the shrewdest and most rational comments of the race upon life 
itself? If you would teach the boys and girls to be not only good 
citizens, but the best citizens, in a republic, teach them, for example, 
some such classic as Plato’s New Republic. Here you will find more 
fundamental principles of life as regards the state discussed sensibly 
than you could find if you had the time to select and condense the 
best material of the hundred best volumes of the very best maga- 
zines that this country has produced. Here you will find that the 
author is dealing with principles and their workings in actual life; 
the magazines, at best, give you but a multitude of opinions. “If 
you are acquainted with the principle, what do you care for the 
myriad instances and applications?’ Would you teach the 
students how much more interesting is the development of a man’s 
personality than is the mere dealing in “wheat,”’ discuss with them 
some such work as Thoreau’s Walden. I know, because I have 
just finished such an experiment with two sections of agricultural 
students. If you are incredulous enough to believe that students, 
if given half a chance, will not heatedly discuss such a book, then 
choose some such shrewd comment upon life as this: “‘Why is it 
that a bucket of water soon becomes putrid, but frozen remains 
sweet forever? It is commonly said that this is the difference 
between the affections and the intellect.” Those of us who believed 
in this point of view had excellent illustrative material in the current 
accounts of William Jennings Bryan’s resignation from the cabinet, 
and in Henry Ford’s maiden voyage to “get the boys out of the 
trenches before Christmas.” 

The great value of the classics is that they appeal to our higher 
reason and imagination; they cure us of a lot of our cheap mate- 
rialistic and humanitarian optimism; they lift us above the mere 
emotional clatter of a multitude of opinions; they give us a reason- 
able point of view, a comprehension of the working principles of 
life, the ability to interpret with some degree of certainty the greater 
movements of thought of our immediate world. The type of 
magazine which is most commonly used, on the other hand, is likely 
to dissipate the power of prolonged attention; it is likely to relax 
the mind from hard severe effort; it is likely to bury the mind under 
the dead weight of a vast multitude of opinons; it is likely to warp 
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the intellectual perspective toward the world. After all, the 
student is likely to become fundamentally interested in a lot of 
clever small talk about many really unimportant matters. What 
Johnnie and Susie need most is a lot of good solid ballast beneath 
their bonnets. Not to forget Bacon, they need to be made full 
with solid reading, exact with solid writing, as well as ready with 
flashy conference. When Johnnie tells us that he has no respect for 
the ‘‘pre-eminent brains” of the human race, we become crimi- 
nally liable to the future if we do not then and there show him what 
a cute figure he cuts in his childish dingle-dangles. Those of us 
who have rolled up our sleeves—even when he has been allowed 
to grow up to college age in his sins—have found that pretty quickly 
he can be made to dig desperately to understand a few of the best 
things that have been thought and said in the world, and to try 
seriously to regulate his own thought and action in a measure at 
least in accordance with their guidance. 

The more one puzzles over the situation the more he becomes 
aware that the blame for not enjoying the classics should not be 
shouldered entirely upon the incredulous student. The student 
but misunderstands, and thinks that he is temperamentally opposed 
to the classic. The teacher must be held at least partly to blame 
if this sort of attitude is allowed to continue. The contributor of 
one of the best essays that can be found in favor of the use of 
the periodical makes this illuminating confession: ‘This aid in the 
development of thought is one of the most valued influences of the 
periodical. One may hesitate to disagree with Ruskin or Carlyle 
or Macaulay—great names, around which hangs something of the 
oracular—but with the periodical one feels free to disagree—or 
rather, to test, to try, to consider. All this takes the student away 
from the antiquated method of memorizing and leads him to the 
higher method of thinking for himself. It calls for a genuine develop- 
ment of personal power rather than for making a Chinese type of 
memory.” Is this not after all the crux of the whole matter? The 
teacher is afraid to lay unholy hands upon the classic. Instead 
of testing, trying, and considering it, he treats it as a sealed book. 
Instead of mastering its meaning and of finding its vital points of 
contact with the lives of his students, he bores both himself and 
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his students literaliy to death by doling out hundreds upon hundreds 
of historical and mythological footnotes and by assigning sundry 
nauseating memory gems. Until the teacher undertakes some 
such wide-awake method of dealing with the classic that he uses 
with the magazine, however, can he be sure that the interest which 
he feels to be inherent in the magazine is not after all simply gen- 
erated by his method of procedure? This I know: The Judgment 
of Socrates will produce more tears and Falstaff larger and longer 
peals of laughter—if the teacher is anxious for either of these sorts 
of overt interest—than can be generated by the best magazine in 
all christendom. Besides, these have a soothing and a sustaining 
and an interpreting influence upon life that is entirely lacking in the 
magazine; and in this lies their enormous superiority. The mate- 
rial from a magazine will linger in the student’s memory at most 
but for a fortnight; that of the classic will abide to sweeten and 
ennoble as long as life endures. 

There is no reason, either, why the classics cannot be made to 
furnish just as much material for oral or written composition as the 
magazine.' There is this vital difference, however, between the 
two. The student will need to expend much greater effort in order 
to comprehend the exact meaning of the classic; hence, he will 
receive a greater amount of intellectual discipline. About the most 
severe mental training that can be given boys and girls in English 
is to set them making exact thought analyses and summaries of 
pieces of good writing. A goodly amount of such work will also 
greatly reduce the danger of making empty assignments for 
thoughtless themes, to which the ablest critics of theme courses so 
seriously object. If skilfully employed, a thought analysis or 
a summary will, furthermore, give much more valuable material 
for class discussion than the ordinary forensic opinionating which is 
too frequently stimulated by the use of a magazine. If the classics 
are skilfully chosen, they can, in addition, be made to furnish an 
intellectual ballast which will result in a consistent point of view 

‘It is beside the point here to discuss the relative merits of oral and written 
composition. The author has tried using a magazine for three months during each 
of the past two years. He has serious doubts as to the permanent value of any great 
amount of oral composition, especially if it is to be at the expense of written compo- 
sition. 
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from which to do independent thinking. This difference has been 
forcefully expressed in one of the classics: ‘‘Some in their discourse 
desire rather commendation of wit, in being able to hold argument, 
than of judgment in discerning what is true. As if it were a praise 
to know what might be said, and not what should be thought.” 
This final word needs to be added concerning the teacher. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt says that he must—if he is to interpret the classics in 
a large and liberal spirit—be found somewhere between the high- 
school pedagogue and the university specialist. He will, of 
necessity, need to have as broad and as deep an understanding of 
life as is possible. He will, too, need to be a keen student of current 
events, but he will use these as illustrations of the principles of life 
rather as ends in themselves. It was a wise man, indeed, who 
said: ‘‘Vice may be had in abundance without trouble; the way is 
smooth and her dwelling-place is near. But before virtue the 
gods have set toil.” Really, if one were to be in any respect an 
ideal English teacher, he would need to have given him two lives; 
and the first of these he would need to spend primarily in prepa- 
ration. The real dignity of the English profession—and in this it 
has few competitors either in the high school or in the college—lies 
in the fact that the teacher has at his command—if he is able to 
employ them—the pre-eminent brains of the human race. Let 
him popularize his course, if he must, so that plenty of crumbs will 
fall to the beggars within the gates; but let him really spend himself 
in piling high the feast for the golden-brained, hungry-souled boys 
and girls, who will be able, if he does not stunt their growth, to 
take their places finally, after long toil-worn years, at the banquet- 
ing table of life, beside the real kings and queens of the earth. 
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A METHOD OF GRADING ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


JAMES ROUTH 
Tulane University of Louisiana 

Grading themes for classes in composition has been a vexatious 
problem. In other subjects it is possible to grade with fair accuracy 
by allotting to each question on a quiz so much per cent, or by 
taking off so much for every error of fact in an essay. But to 
estimate the literary value of a student’s style is a different matter. 
In practical business such work is sized up by a purely empirical 
process. If the essay, or story, gets published, is well received, 
and editors and publishers ask for other articles by the same writer, 
we have proof, by a sure test, not indeed of the absolute excellence 
of the work, but of its availability for its market. Similarly the 
speech that gets the speaker elected to office, or gets his bill passed, 
has been graded by a sure and final test, so far as adaptation of the 
work to an end isconcerned. But how is the teacher to discover the 
real value of a student’s work, when there are no facilities for trying 
it on the public. 

In the modern school the weekly or monthly school paper and 
the public or semi-public debate offer tests of this character; but 
the judges of such work are not likely to be of discriminating taste. 
Nor can such tests be applied to any but a few of the pupils. The 
grading of themes comes back generally to the personal opinion of 
the teacher, and is largely a matter of individual impression or 
intuition. 

And the individual impression, even of a good teacher, may be 
inadequate. Beyond the correcting of ordinary errors, such 
as errors of grammar, spelling, and the like, lies the evaluation of 
the psychological effect the pupil’s style will have on a reader or 
hearer. And such evaluation is beyond the teacher who has not 
the skill or the equipment of the psychologist, or the time to use 
them if he had them. 

The objection that has been raised to all exact grading of compo- 
sition—that it makes the student work for grades or prizes as things 
341 
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valuable in themselves—does not concern us here. Whether 
grades be useful or not for teaching, they are necessary for an accu- 
rate sizing up of the pupil. And the teacher who wishes to know 
the value of each pupil, and who may wish later to recommend 
him to some employer, must be able to size him up accurately. 
How is it to be done? When the teacher stakes his own reputation 
as a judge, and testifies that a writer is so much per cent efficient, 
what is the estimate worth? Will the estimate be confirmed by 
that of the business man, lawyer, newspaper man, or other person 
who may employ the student to do some sort of writing for him ? 

In suggesting the following scheme for grading composition, I 
do not propose that it be taken as a panacea. The scheme is an 
outline, but the fundamental principles have been tried, in one form 
or another, in many college classes, with results more satisfactory 
than any attained by the older systems of grading. 

The scheme not only covers the grading of the actual piece of 
writing, but also attempts a general evaluation of the pupil as a 
business man or a professional man; that is, an evaluation of his 
worth as a writer with respect to his reliability and intelligence, 
as well as to his command of the technique of writing. At first 
glance this may seem too comprehensive, but an inspection of the 
following table of the qualities to be graded will show nothing 
strange to the teacher of composition, who knows that moral 
qualities—say, for example, punctuality in getting work done 
often count as heavily as the intrinsic excellence of the work itself. 
The qualities of the pupil which are suggested for grading, in this 
preliminary outline, may be divided into four groups: 


I. Command of Technique; that is, of the machinery of composition, 
which includes proficiency in 
a) Grammar. 
b) Spelling. 
c) Punctuation. 
d) Vocabulary. 
e) Textbook Theory of Composition. 
II. Habits of Thought, which include clearness and accuracy in 
a) Sentences. 
b) Idioms. 
c) The Making of Outlines. 
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III. Personal Character, as shown in— 
a) Punctuality. 
b) Reliability. 
c) Initiative and Enterprise. 

IV. General Intelligence. 


The first two groups plainly deal with acquired information 
and consequently with the education, in a narrow sense, of the 
pupil. The second two groups deal with native or inborn qualities 
of the pupil. But all enter into a general estimate of the man’s 
worth as a practical writer, the estimate that the business man 
wishes when he contemplates employing him. 

Item e), in group I, described as Textbook Theory of Composi- 
tion, is intended to cover all that miscellany of technical information 
treated in the elementary textbook on rhetoric, exclusive of such 
points as are covered by some other heading in this table, vocabu- 
lary, for instance. 

In group II, sentences, idioms, and outlines—which are also 
covered in group I—are to be included only in so far as they indicate 
a student’s habits of thought. For example, an ununified sentence 
may indicate a discursive type of mind; a sentence involving gram- 
matical inconsistency, a hazy or befogged mind; and a good outline, 
a logical grasp of the subject as a whole, that is, a habit of mind. 

In group III, the heading Reliability covers what we may call 
the student’s temperamental truthfulness. Does he state what 
he knows with habitual accuracy and stop when he comes to what 
he does not know, or does he guess at things? Does he ever fake ? 
In Germany, by the way, it is said that every time a schoolboy tells 
a lie it is recorded against him, not for discipline, but for future 
reference when he shall have become a man. 

Again, has he initiative and enterprise? Does he surmount 
difficulties or lie down before them? For example, when he is 
sent to get a news story for his school paper and finds that the 
first three men he sees know nothing about it, does he come back 
empty-handed? Is he addicted to excuses? Or does he have the 
habit of succeeding ? 

The last heading of our table is obviously incommensurable, 
but a fair estimate can usually be made by the teacher, and such 
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an estimate cannot be omitted, even though it be less easily verified 
than the other elements. 

Now for the calculation of the grades. Suppose that we value 
each of these larger groups at 25 per cent of the whole. This may 
not be the best proportioning, but it will answer for our preliminary 
outline of the method. We will also provide that a pupil who fails 
to pass in any group shall be given for that group not a certain 
portion or percentage of the 25 per cent, but o. Suppose then we 
make 80 the passing grade for the whole. Then a student who fails 
in any one group fails on the whole subject, an entirely reasonable 
arrangement. At the same time he may, without actually failing, 
be weak in some one group, say personal character, and yet be 
passable, though not excellent, as a practical writer. He may, for 
example, even be a good newspaper writer. 

The next point is, how much of the 25 per cent devoted to 
each group is to be assigned to each of the smaller constituents of 
the group? Here the qualities must be considered as of differing 
value. For example, bad punctuation should certainly not be 
penalized as heavily as bad grammar, or good spelling valued as 
highly as a large vocabulary. 

Suppose then that group I to pass must be 8o per cent correct. 
Grammar should count for at least 25 per cent, so that a failure in 
grammar, graded as a failure at o, will mean failure in the group 
and hence failure in the whole subject. Punctuation, on the other 
hand, might be graded at say 15 per cent. The pupil then might 
fail on punctuation, and yet have a chance to pass on his English, 
if everything else be in good order, an arrangement obviously 
reasonable, even though it may not postulate the ideal perfection 
of the composition teacher’s dreams. 

The other system of grading, which attempts an individual 
evaluation of the various elements, is that which simply assigns 
so much per cent to each element, then adds up the total. But 
this system simply does not work with any approach to accuracy. 
Suppose, for example, that each of our four groups be valued at 
25 per cent, and each of the five elements of group I at 5 per cent 
out of that 25. The student may get o on grammar, spelling, 
vocabulary, and textbook theory, but if he be perfect on everything 
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else, he will get 80 per cent and pass. Usually the failing of this 
system of grading is not so crude as that, but it is easy to see the 
weakness of any attempt to have each topic count for a fixed per- 
centage of the total. This difficulty is obviated by the newer 
system. 

In practice, the new system would not have to be applied in its 
entirety to every theme or quiz. The average punctuality, for 
example, might be sized up once in two or three months, by reference 
to the number of papers handed in late with or without feeble 
excuses. The habit of logical thought shown in the making of 
outlines could probably be determined once for all during the few 
weeks devoted by the class to the study of outlines. 

The details of the system can be worked out only by experiment. 
But this outline is sufficient to show that the whole system of grad- 
ing English papers can be made at once scientific and practical, and 
that the personal equation of the teacher can be largely eliminated 
from the evaluation of work, and that it can be done without 
any risk of making the teaching mechanical, or of sacrificing in the 
slightest the valuable personal element in the pedagogical part 
of the work. 








THOSE LONG THEMES 


M. ELLWOOD SMITH 
Syracuse University 


I cannot read them now.— 
O gentlemen, the time of life is short. 
—I Henry IV, Act V, scene ii. 

Teachers of English composition will agree with the writer in 
the New International Dictionary that the conference room is a 
“room for conference and prayer,” the prayer being that the labor 
spent upon our unwilling authors be not as vain as it often seems. 
Happy are those colleges where regulation themework may be 
dispensed with without loss to the students! At present these 
are not many. Where themes must be written and read, the 
question remains as to how to get the greatest effect with the least 
effort. 

I am not here concerned with the treatment of the original 
theme: whether it shall be read and discussed with the student 
individually, or whether it shall be treated in the ‘‘group confer- 
ence.” Iam concerned not with the original but with the revision. 

It is obvious that unless the suggestions for revision are followed 
out by the student the conference has little value other than as a 
social engagement. The words of wisdom deposited so solicitously 
in the young mind volatilize almost immediately, and at best 
turn into a sort of opaque vapor which serves only, as Robert 
‘obnubilate”’ the mind. It is neces- 


Burton would have said, to 
sary that the student be held responsible for careful revision. 

It is suspected by some that students will not make this careful 
revision unless they are compelled to. For that reason, suspicious 
teachers carefully scrutinize manuscript returned after conference. 
Others of a less cynical turn merely check off returned work, con- 
veying the impression as best they may that they have read it. 
There is a great deal of excuse for these fat-cheeked optimists in 
the overpowering number of themes that have to be read for the 
346 
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first time, not to mention a second. But any scrutiny of returned 
manuscript will reveal the innate depravity of students who suspect 
that their returned work is not examined. 

Until a year or so ago I followed the old method of ‘‘keeping 
tab”’ on the revised work. I had the rewritten theme handed back 
folded together with the original. In cases of mere correction, 
sentences or paragraphs were written in revised form on the backs 
of the original sheets. This revised work came back distinguished 
from new matter only by the word “ Revised” scrawled upon the 
outer sheet. I consider this method as primitive as the old wooden 


in plow. I trust it is no longer used; for it compelled me to spend 
5 a my days, or rather nights, in sorting themes, until I might well 
bor have exchanged places with a clerk in the railway post-office. 
ns. When each student’s work was assembled by itself, and the new 
be separated from the old, it was still something of a feat to pair off 
ese the right originals with the right revisions, for there were always 
the a number of short themes with the long ones. And all the sheets 
ast were loose, folded lengthwise, and ready to curl up unless held in 
place! Furthermore, the corrections on the back necessitated the 
nal continual turning of such sheets as were not rewritten. And 
nt always there was the devil behind one’s shoulder, whispering, 
er- **Who will know if you don’t look this over?” 
on. Since then I have been using a system that is so simple that 
ed I dare say the same or a better is being used by many who do not 
3 a think it worth discussion. But since the scheme works well, and 
sly none of the men working with me would go back to the old way, 
est or change to the envelope system used in some places, which 
rt necessitates removal from the envelope and reinsertion every time 
eS the theme is examined, I shall venture to describe it. 

There were certain definite effects I wished to achieve. First, 
ful of course, I wanted to reduce the amount of mechanical labor. 
us Secondly, I conceived the possibility of securing a more cumulative 
ce. effect for all the criticism offered the student during the half-year. 
n- Both these results and several others are accomplished by the 
it. simple device of having the student sort and arrange his own 
in themes in a loose-leaf stiff-paper notebook cover. The student 


procures two heavy-paper notebook covers, and the little brass 
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fasteners for holding the papers in place, for five cents. With this 
outlay the student is equipped. In one folder he may file notes 
taken in class, for all paper used in the course is punched and fitted 
to these covers. In the other he files all his themes as he receives 
them back at time of conference. When he rewrites, he interleaves 
the copy with the original, placing the first sheet of the original on 
top, so that by a simple process of turning the leaves in the book, 
the instructor sees first the original sheet with the marks indicating 
corrections, and then the sheet in which these suggestions are put 
into effect. For sheets that are merely to be corrected, the process 
is still simpler, for the corrections, instead of being on the back of 
the original sheet, are written out on the back of the preceding 
page directly opposite when the notebook is open. Thus the 
reader has both the original and the corrected passage before him 
at once, without turning. The use of this notebook cover has 
reduced the work to a rapid leafing-over of a notebook. Where 
correction is not satisfactory, the leaf is turned down so that the 
corner indicates the passage requiring further attention. It is 
astonishing how many books have to be handed back for further 
correction the first time the method is used, and how few after the 
students are really convinced that their rewritten work is examined. 

The student files his themes, makes his corrections, and hands 
the book back one week from the time of conference. This require- 
ment insures revision within a reasonably short period after con- 
ference. ‘The instructor examines the book promptly and returns 
it to the student, marked “O.K.”’ and dated, or marked for further 
correction. ‘The latter entails loss of credit. The student now 
keeps the book until he receives a new batch of themes at the next 
conference. After filing these on top of the last group, he submits 
his book for examination as before. At the end of the half-year 
the complete file containing all the written work of the student, 
both original and revised, is required of every student. This is 
retained by the department, inasmuch as when left in the hands of 
the student, the themes have a habit of reappearing year after 
year. In spite of the perfection which might be looked for from 
this repeated correction, the objection to the proceeding is obvious. 
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Leaving themes thus in the hands of the student for the half- 
year reduces the mechanical and meaningless labor of the instructor 
by allowing the student to do his own filing, and by substituting 
system for chaos. It furthermore gives the student a comprehensive 
view of his own work. He can look over his early work and see 
whether he is making the same blunders in his later work. He can 
see for himself whether he is making progress or not, and speedily 
isolate recurring sins. 

There are other advantages, but only one needs to be noticed. 
This system exorcises the devil at the elbow. If the instructor 
“polices” the student’s work, the student by this system “polices” 
the instructor. He will speedily discover it if his instructor accepts 
unknowingly careless revisions, and the instructor knows that he 
will. There is no longer need to pray the gods with Audrey to 
make us honest. And after all, as the copy-books used to teach, 
“Honesty is the best policy,” and, in the present instance, not 
much trouble. 











A STUDY IN THE TEACHING OF A MOTHER-TONGUE’ 


































C. W. PARK 
University of Cincinnati 


During the past few years, the most conspicuous discussions of 
the perennial question of good English have consisted largely of 
accusations of illiteracy against the graduates of American schools 
and colleges. Thanks to the diverting blunders of each year’s out- 
put of graduates, it has been fairly easy to support these accusations 
with an array of examples at once convincing and entertaining. 
The easy accessibility of illustrative material may be partly respon- 
sible for the fact that sweeping condemnation of bad English has 
long been a favorite theme with a certain group of educational 
critics, whose specialty is the making of novel and startling asser- 
tions for newspaper consumption. The bolder spirits among them, 
being willing to risk controversy, have gone farther and have 
attempted to fix the blame upon some particular agency—for 
example, parents, newspapers, elementary- or secondary-school 
teachers, college professors, or hyphenated citizens. The resulting 
disputes have served to arouse a certain amount of public interest— 
in the disputants, at least—but they cannot be said to have settled 
the question of responsibility, nor to have aided materially in the 
solution of the problem. Fortunately, there is still another class 
of critics, who, instead of engaging in futile controversies, give their 
efforts to a quiet and searching investigation of the question as a 
whole, and thus obtain a basis for constructive recommendations. 
That there are many who approach the problem in this spirit, the 
columns of the English Journal and of other educational periodicals 
attest; but because their propaganda is characterized by temperate- 
ness and conservatism, it is likely to receive less immediate atten- 
tion than is warranted by its merit. 


t How the French Boy Learns to Write. By Rollo Walter Brown. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1916. $1.25 postpaid. 
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An unusually careful and comprehensive study belonging to the 
last-mentioned class is the book just issued by the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, entitled, How the French Boy Learns to Write. The 
author, Professor Rollo Walter Brown, of Wabash College, after 
making a considerable investigation of the French school system 
and especially of French methods of teaching rhetoric and litera- 
ture, spent a year in France visiting écoles and lycées, in order to 
gain first-hand impressions of the French methods of teaching the 
mother-tongue. Although this study was undertaken because of 
the well-known excellence of composition in the French schools, 
it is clearly not intended as an attack, even impliedly, upon Ameri- 
can teachers of English or upon their methods. Rather, it is a 
disinterested effort to render accessible to American teachers the 
best thought and practice of the French educational system. To 
be sure, one is often involuntarily reminded of Sterne’s saying, 
“They order this matter better in France,” but it is only fair to 
add that this conclusion is reached, not only because of the author’s 
enthusiasm, but also because of the facts themselves. If in some 
cases American practice, or much of it, suffers by comparison, and 
if the French classroom procedure sometimes seems utopian, we 
may remind ourselves that the conditions described are actual, and 
that the author’s purpose is to present the best that France has to 
offer. At the same time, it should be noted that because of the 
close centralization of French schools, the homogeneity of students 
in the primary and secondary groups, the emphasis placed on 
expression in subjects other than composition, and the social tra- 
dition in favor of good language, it is possible for the class work in 
the mother-tongue to attain a high standard, approaching these 
seemingly ideal conditions. 

In summarizing a few of the principal divisions of Professor 
Brown’s book, one is tempted to select only those matters which 
one feels to be most neglected in American schools. To do this, 
however, would not be entirely fair, either to the author or to the 
schools of this country. Since the author’s purpose is to consider 
the whole question of the mother-tongue, and since the practice of 
American teachers varies widely, it has seemed better to mention 
some things that are done in this country as well as certain things 
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that are frequently left undone. The reader can decide for himself 
whether a particular part of the French system is sufficiently 
familiar to be considered American as well, or whether it is essen- 
tially a departure from our methods. Even where a marked resem- 
blance appears between the methods of teachers in the two countries, 
the known efficiency of the French system should give courage to 
those who are already working according to the same principles. 
The classification of French schools and the closely centralized 
system of school administration have much to do with the effective- 
ness of instruction in the mother-tongue. Although the minister 
of public instruction, as a cabinet official, has rather a brief and 
uncertain tenure of office, the three directeurs in charge of the three 
principal grades of instruction hold office for an indefinitely long 
period and are thus enabled to maintain a consistent administrative 
policy. In the sixteen académies or administrative units of the 
country, the head of the university in each unit is ex officio super- 
intendent of the schools. ‘Through these officials, as well as through 
numerous inspectors at large, the minister and the directeurs are 
able to keep in close touch with the educational affairs of the nation. 
In compactness of organization, the French national system 
resembles the closely unified school systems of some of our large 
cities. Because of the uniformity, both in the curricula and in the 
methods of instruction, trustworthy generalizations may be made 
from the examination of comparatively few cases. As between the 
two kinds of schools considered, the ‘‘primary”’ and the “second- 
ary,” which run parallel from the lower grades, there is of course 
a wide difference in subject-matter and emphasis. The former 
schools, designed for those pupils who do not expect to attend a 
university, naturally emphasize practical education, and, in the 
upper grades, vocational training. The course in the secondary 
schools, which is a year longer, extending to what would be the 
end of the Sophomore year in American colleges, is made up of 
liberal subjects. The instruction in composition is adapted to the 
interests and aims of the students in the primary and secondary 
schools, respectively. In both schools, however, a great deal of 
composition work is required, and, judging from the programs of 
study, the methods are essentially the same. In both groups pro- 
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vision is made for the study of the mother-tongue in a series of 
carefully graded exercises, as follows: reading; penmanship; 
memory exercises; oral work designed to teach self-expression and 
to correct faults in pronunciation; exercises in copying; orthog- 
raphy (not in separate spelling-lists, but in whole passages); 
grammar; analysis of propositions (no diagramming); explication 
of texts; original compositions, planned to develop observation, 
imagination, and judgment; historical grammar, with emphasis on 
Latin derivatives and the language of the French classical period; 
and extensive reading of the more difficult classics, the simpler 
ones having been used from the beginning for exercises in reading, 
memory, and dictation. 

The drill which a pupil receives in the mother-tongue is espe- 
cially well-suited to develop accuracy and a keen language sense. 
Much written work is required, and all exercises are graded care- 
fully, including those which are written in other than language sub- 
jects. In the general notebook, which is a record of the pupil’s 
work in all subjects, a high standard of composition is required. 
Exercises in dictation are frequently given, with the result that a 
surprising degree of accuracy is attained, not only in the native 
language but also in English. In two hundred pages of exercises 
in English written by pupils from nine to twelve years old, only 
seven words were misspelled. In one school, apparently a very 
good one, Professor Brown dictated a short paragraph to twenty- 
eight boys, eleven and twelve years old, and received eleven perfect 
papers, five others with only one mistake each, and no paper with 
more than ten errors. Out of five hundred papers received from 
American pupils of the same age in eighteen different schools, only 
eleven were perfect, and some manuscripts contained as many as 
forty mistakes. Of five hundred college Freshmen, forty-seven 
wrote perfect papers. The frequent dictation exercises not only 
give the French pupil a great advantage in accuracy, but also free 
him from the feeling that spoken and written discourse are essen- 
tially different. His own writing, thus, instead of being artificial 
and stiff, becomes easy and natural. 

The French pupil’s confidence in his own use of language is devel- 
oped chiefly by exercises in grammar and vocabulary. Although 
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French grammar in the schools has recently undergone a consider- 
able revision, especially in the standardizing of nomenclature, a 
great deal of “formal grammar’’ is still taught, frankly and without 
apology. Exercises in grammar are chiefly oral, and are usually 
based on a complete passage from the classics. Rules are not laid 
down arbitrarily, but are reached inductively or verified by the 
teacher and the class working together. The sentence is the unit. 
Even declensions and conjugations are illustrated by the use of 
words in sentences, and the analysis of propositions is an important 
part of the work. Historical grammar, particularly that of the 
classical period, is taught, and is assimilated to a remarkable extent. 

The study of words includes not merely definitions, but practice 
in the use of words and a study of derivatives as well. A typical 
case was the study of the word “‘associate”’ in one class, and the use 
and explanation of such words as “‘social’”’ and “society.”” Through- 
out a pupil’s courses he is given exercises designed to enlarge, to 
sharpen, and to quicken his vocabulary, both in French and in 
foreign languages. One small boy, when asked if he understood the 
word ‘“‘skyscraper,” replied, after an instant’s hesitation, “ You 
must mean an aeroplane.’ The zest which he showed in arriving 
at a probable definition, and which other pupils showed in asking 
questions, is evidently characteristic of French boys in their 
language study. 

Literature in the French schools is suggestive in the freshness of 
its presentation and also in the emphasis placed on thought. The 
French teachers as a rule discourage the reading of books about 
literature, and insist upon a very careful reading of the works them- 
selves. This reading is preceded by oral instructions as to how the 
work is to be studied, and is followed by the explication, which is 
an oral test of the pupil’s understanding and appreciation. The 
example given in the book of M. Bezard’s method of teaching litera- 
ture (pp. 129-47), which cannot be adequately summarized here, 
will be found full of interest and of practical suggestion. That part 
of the courses of study which includes the list of French classics 
read and studied at various stages of the pupil’s progress is also 
suggestive. To find English parallels for La Fontaine, Daudet, 
Lamartine, and the other writers, and to arrange the English 
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classics in a graded series corresponding to the French, or to place 
our present lists of classics alongside the French lists, would be an 
interesting experiment in elementary comparative literature. 

The real test of a student’s knowledge and appreciation of 
literature comes in the baccalaureate examinations. As will be 
seen from the examples cited below, the questions given in these 
examinations are also a test of the student’s power of original think- 
ing and of his skill in writing: 

Victor Hugo has written this sentence, rich in meaning in its conciseness: 
“Lyrical genius: to be oneself; dramatic genius: to be others.” What do you 
think about it? (Poitiers, July, 1907.) [P. 72.] 

Who is your favorite poet? Explain the kind of pleasure that you derive 
from reading him. Above all, refrain from reciting a lesson you have learned; 
say simply and as elegantly as you can, that which you have understood, you. 
And do not write upon this subject unless you can discuss a poet who is known 
to you through your own reading of his works and whom you prefer to all 
others through your own personal taste. Literary platitudes will only injure 
yourcase. Give extreme care to organization and style. (Rennes, July, 1913.) 
[P. 73.] 

The influence of dictation, grammar, word-study, and litera- 
ture naturally reveals itself in the pupil’s work in composition. It 
is aided, moreover, by a multitude of other forces which are favor- 
able to the development of skill and taste in the use of his native 
speech. The study of Latin, usually taught in the secondary 
schools by the teacher of French, tends to establish the student 
firmly in the knowledge of his native tongue. The social prejudice 
in favor of good writing causes those who rank high in their exami- 
nations (largely a matter of composition) to receive equal praise 
with the prize-winners in athletic contests. In a suggestive chapter 
on “Organized Language Tradition,’ Professor Brown deals at 
length with the nature of this social bias, its growth, its influence 
on composition (the most social of the arts), and the possibilities 
of developing an American attitude that shall be helpful to those 
who are striving to improve the use of the mother-tongue. More 
than upon any other influence, the efficiency of the French system 
of training pupils to write depends upon the teacher. Accordingly, 
the author has treated in full the French teacher’s status and his dis- 
tinctive characteristics. His thorough preparation, his permanent 
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tenure, his relatively high social standing, his devotion to his 
profession, his enthusiasm in the classroom, his skill in questioning, 
and his conscientious attention to details—all are studied for their 
bearing on the teaching of the mother-tongue. 

One lays down the book with the feeling of having been person- 
ally conducted on a pleasant, interesting, and stimulating tour of 
inspection through the French schools. It is singularly fortunate 
that this study was made at a time (1912-13) when France was 
at her best, industrially and educationally; when the blight of war 
had not yet fallen upon her, and the achievements of a toilsome 
upward struggle since the days of the Second Empire had reached 
their full fruition. Today, a description of French classrooms 
would deal, not with methods and the free play of minds, but with 
scenes showing the tragedy of wounded national pridé, as in 
Daudet’s pathetic story, La derniére classe. It is in the spirit of 
France at peace, however, that this book should be read. And in 
the picture of the French schools before the war there is much that 
is suggestive and inspiring for American teachers of the mother- 
tongue. By viewing the question as a whole, we are given a new 
sense of its magnitude and complexity, and of the interdependence 





of the various agencies for educational progress. Moreover, we are 
left with a deeper conviction that these agencies must work in 
harmony; that advancement will come, not through jealous bicker- 
ing, but through intelligent and sympathetic co-operation. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A BOTTOMLESS POND 


Once upon a time there was a dreadful little pond which was called 
bottomless until an armless man waded across it. In English orthog- 
raphy there is such a pool, called plurals in -oes. The International and 
the Standard contradict each other; the usual assumption, from Miatz- 
ner to Kittredge, has been that -os is an irregular form. The present 
writer has no arms of scholarship, but he has walked through the shallow 
water and begs to report that there are only eight nouns that must have 
plurals in -oes: echo, hero, negro, no, potato, tomato, tornado, torpedo. 
Timorous writers may add jingo, the game of dominoes, and the Scotch 
joes. 

His first step was to go through an abridged dictionary, collecting 
240 nouns of this type; his second was to add 60 from another dictionary ; 
his third was to learn from the publishers of the Century, International, 
and Standard that each group of editors aimed to give all plurals in -oes, 
and that -os was understood in each dictionary if no plural was indicated; 
his fourth step was to infer that -os is regular; his fifth was to find out 
how many of the 300 nouns had no warranted plural in -os in any dic- 
tionary. There were only eight. The armless man stood on the opposite 
shore. 

Then, for fear that the abysm lay to one side of this diameter, he 
crossed again by going through the 0’s in the Century—old part and 
Supplement. He added 98, to not one of which would the Century con- 
cede -oes. A third traverse was made through the m’s; 96 were added; 
only the Scotch merligoes lay deeper than the placid muck of -os. 

It is a marvelous myth. Think of a textbook rule which requires 
us to write autoes, lean-toes, magnetoes, nulloes, tobaccoes, tuxedoes, twoes. 
Yet when Miatzner originated it in 1873 he reported real observation: 
of the twenty examples I can come upon in Johnson’s quotations only 
three are printed -os. Notice, however, that Miatzner qualified his 
rule by a far-reaching negative: “The -oes form is fixed only in the more 
familiar nouns.”’ In the half-century since he wrote, -os has been 
steadily prevailing. Why shouldn’t simplified spelling make its victory 
complete ? 
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The deity who presides over this Bottomless Pond decrees that 
torpedos is impious and éeredos sanctified; that tornados is profane and 
trovados holy; that mangos is blasphemous and gringos consecrated. 
Must we worship him? Even the Simplified Spelling Board does him 
reverence, ‘“‘informing you that in practis we follow the prevailing anal- 
ogy of inserting an e before the s.””. They bow to a Philistine god, as 
Ahaz did, while warring against Philistia. 

C. H. Warp 
Tart SCHOOL 
WATERTOWN, CONN. 


A PLAN FOR A SHAKSPEARE EXHIBIT 


As a celebration of the Shakspeare tercentenary in our high school, 
the annual Senior-class play is to be The Taming of the Shrew. The 
conditions not being favorable for a festival, enthusiasm for Shak- 
speare is to be fostered by an exhibit prepared by the fourth-year English 
classes, under a general chairman, working under the guidance of the 
faculty representative. Co-operation on the part of other departments 
will take the form of illustrative drawings made in the mechanical- 
drawing department and refreshments prepared by the department of 
household arts, while Latin, German, and French classes will report 
on the exhibit in the languages of their respective departments. English 
students will draw up advertisements, advance articles, and reports on 
actual results, to be used in the school and local papers. The lower 
English classes will report to their teachers what the exhibit meant to 
them. 

The room in which the exhibit is to be held has two doors. One of 
these is to be closed by two booths; in one of these seventeenth-century 
maidens will dispense ‘cakes and ale,” and in the other Shakspeare 
book plates, secured from the Associated Shakspeare Clubs of Toledo, 
Ohio, are to be sold. 

The walls are to be covered with hangings, for convenience in 
arranging the posters and other contributions of the students. These 
will be in six sections, as follows: 

1. Posters——(a) Made by pasting clippings and pictures from news- 
papers and magazines; (6) original sketches of scenes from plays, and of 
characters, made by class artists (prize to be offered for the best). 

2. Cartoons.—(a) Gleaned from publications; (6) original (prize). 

3. Literary samples——(a) Essays: Macbeth as a play, character 
sketches, etc.; (b) poems: poems to Shakspeare. Blank-verse scene 
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(imaginary) from Macbeth; (c) newspaper stories: article concerning 
The Taming of the Shrew. 

4. Quotations from Shakspeare printed in illumination. 

5. Photographs and autographs of actors and actresses. 

6. Bacon vs. Shakspeare.—Account of controversy; letter received 
last year from Sir Edward Durning Lawrence; letter from Richard 
Burton; pamphlets written and sent by Sir Edward; Sir Edward’s 
book, Bacon Is Shakspeare. 

In the bow window of the room, a bust of Shakspeare and the court- 
room scene from The Merchant of Venice in statuary will furnish the 
meager sculptural side of the exhibit. 

On tables in various parts of the room are to be placed: (1) sample 
volumes of various editions of Shakspeare (owned by the school, faculty 
members, the public library, student home libraries, or borrowed); 
(2) modern books, such as Master Will of Stratford, Seen and Unseen at 
Stratford, sketches for tercentenary celebrations, masques, etc.; (3) port- 
folios of engravings, pictures, New York Times supplements. 

Near the center of the room is to be placed a miniature Shakspearean 
stage with a scene from The Taming of the Shrew in clay-modeled figur- 
ines, or, if preferred, a puppet-show. Above this will hang a drawing 
of the stage, furnished by the mechanical-drawing department. 

At the right of the entrance the Sonora, a gift presented to the school 
by the Senior girls of 1916, will play sweet music from Shakspeare. 
Beyond will be a screen, painted to represent the Mermaid tavern. 

At stated intervals during the progress of the exhibit fortunate on- 
lookers will be regaled with lantern slides of Stratford scenes, and 
morris dancers will burst upon them from without, bearing before them 
a huge birthday cake, adorned with three hundred candles. 


Here’s to thee, Will Shakspeare! 
Gentle Bard of Avonside, 

The world’s great benefactor, 
Dear, departed shade, 


Here’s to thee! 
LINDA RIDER 
DvusBvuQvueE HicH SCHOOL 
DvuBvuQuE, Iowa 











EDITORIAL 


Speaking for the General Education Board, Abraham Flexner 
declares that formal grammar should be dropped from the school 


Shall course. As a matter of fact it was dropped from 

Grammar Be many school courses years ago. Mr. Flexner is 
? . . . y 

Dropped: tardy in suggesting that particular remedy. We are 


now actually witnessing the return of a chastened and transformed 
grammar to take its proper place as the handmaid of oral and 
written composition and so, indirectly, of reading. 

The grammar that Mr. Flexner inveighs against is the grammar 
of classification, of mere general knowledge—or near-knowledge. 
It consists of formal statements of facts and principles which chil- 
dren memorize and juggle with, handling abstractions with no 
real sense of their significance. Such grammar enables pupils to 
“pick out” the parts of speech, classify adverbs, and parse verbs. 
Opposed to it is the new type of grammar described by Mr. Cross 
in the English Journal for December, 1915. This teaches children 
what words and groups of words do, and the possibilities of arrange- 
ment to help them to do it better. Such facts as are without these 
practical values modern school grammar cheerfully ignores, and 
thus is enabled to concentrate four times as much attention upon 
the essentials—upon knowing whether a group of words is or 
is not a sentence, for example. In short, the new grammar is 
composition-grammar, not “preparation-for-Latin” or ‘‘general- 
information” grammar. 

The great obstacle in the way of the new grammar is tradition, 
embodied in teachers, courses of study, textbooks, and examina- 
tions. With reference to the latter, it is the general custom for 
state departments of education to prepare and to circulate uniform 
examinations for teachers and even for pupils. Unfortunately 
the examiners who perform this work seem, in far too many 
instances, not to have heard of the new type of grammar, which 
deals with functions rather than names; and hence they still ask 
360 
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for examples of kinds of this and kinds of that. As a result, those 
textbooks flourish which are strong in pigeonholes, and the triumph 
of a really useful type of grammar is delayed. The English Journal 
ventures to propose a concerted attempt on the part of the English 
associations of the United States to persuade school authorities, 
both state and local, to adopt a more vital type of examination in 
English grammar. In doing so they can doubtless count upon the 
active co-operation of the newly organized committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English on Economy of Time in 
English Teaching. 


The Executive Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English has made substantial progress in arranging the details 
of the program for the annual meeting, which will be 
held in New York City, November 30 and December 
1and 2. The chairmen of the sections are announced 
as follows: College, Professor F. N. Scott; High School, Principal 
Oscar C. Gallegher; Elementary, Superintendent George A. Mirick; 
Normal School, Mr. Willis H. Wilcox; Public Speaking, Mr. Guy 
M. Watkins; Library, Miss Mary E. Hall. These persons may 
be counted upon to provide strong programs. The headquarters 
and meeting-places of the Council and of the sections will be at 
the Hotel Astor. Inasmuch as the city will be crowded at Thanks- 
giving with football enthusiasts, members of the Council should 
make hotel reservations months in advance. Inquiries as to rates 
may be addressed to the Secretary. 


New York 
in November 











NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


On Saturday, March 11, at the University of Pittsburgh, the English 
Section of the Association of Secondary Schools in the Upper Ohio 
Valley had one of the most interesting meetings in its history. A good 
attendance and free discussion, added to an attractive program, made the 
gathering vital to all present. 

Professor W. J. Kay, of Washington and Jefferson College, in treat- 
ing the subject, “‘ Public Speaking and Dramatics in Secondary Schools,”’ 
made three demands: that only teachers skilled in oral work should be 
engaged for teaching these subjects; that the subject-matter of speeches 
and debates should be such as would appeal to the interest of pupils 
because lying within their experience; and that in the general English 
work there should be a substitution of oral for much of the written work. 

Miss Elizabeth Howe, of the Allegheny (Pittsburgh) High School, 
led the discussion, making a plea for separation of the oral work from 
any other line, so far as the teacher is concerned, because of the distinct 
pedagogy of that art. Professor L. R. Gibbs, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was inclined to disapprove of Professor Kay’s demand for so 
much oral work, saying that we are an “‘eye-trained, not an ear-trained, 
generation.’’ Other remarks were made concerning the impracticability 
of a separate teacher for oral work in the smaller schools, concerning 
the need of other qualities in the teacher, etc.; and this pertinent query 
seemed to be echoed by several: “Has not the pendulum swung too far 
toward oral English ?”’ 

Dr. Mary Sullivan, of the Fifth Avenue (Pittsburgh) High School, 
then gave some interesting sidelights on the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, reporting the most striking 
of the statements made and the tendencies of the time as revealed at 
that gathering. Miss Sullivan also reported on the plans for showing 
library equipment at the N.E.A. meeting in New York. A subcom- 
mittee, with Miss Sullivan as chairman, was appointed to assist the 
national committee in gathering data and arranging for that exhibit. 

Miss Eleanor Fitzgibbon, secretary of the Pittsburgh Center of the 
Drama League, told of the national and local plans for the celebration 
362 
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of the Shakespeare Tercentenary; and a number of schools reported on 
the same topic, showing that many different forms of celebration are 
well under way in this section. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: president, C. B. Story, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Miss Cecil H. Dean, North Braddock 
High School; secretary-treasurer, C. J. Geer, Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh; members of the Executive Committee: Professor L. R. 
Gibbs, University of Pittsburgh, Miss Florence Wilson, Wilkinsburg 
High School. 
C. B. Story 


NEW ENGLAND 


Four hundred English teachers left the Lecture Hall of the Boston 
Public Library at one o’clock on Saturday, March 18, enthusiastic in 
their praise of the sixteenth annual program of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. 

Professor Neilson, of Harvard University, gave a detailed report 
of the recent work of the National Conference on Uniform Requirements 
in English. He told us of the plan to arrange the English course to 
meet either the “Comprehensive” or the “Restricted’”’ examination. 
The “‘Comprehensive”’ examination will not be based upon any particu- 
lar list of books but will assume the completion of a carefully planned 
course in secondary-school English. The “ Restricted’ examination 
will be based upon a limited number of books now in process of selection. 
Each type of examination will provide an adequate test in composition 
and grammar. Fuller details concerning each of these examinations 
will later be published by the National Conference. 

At the close of Professor Neilson’s report President Browne intro- 
duced Mr. Robert Frost, the author of “North of Boston” and “A Boy’s 
Will.” After reading a few of his poems, Mr. Frost spoke at length on 
what he considers the most essential characteristic of poetry. This 
he conceives to be the tone of the sentence. Mr. Frost places compara- 
tively slight stress upon visual imagery, and still slighter stress upon the 
appeals to odor, to touch, or taste. If the sentence is so intoned as to 
make the correct imaginative appeal, the demands of poetic art are 
adequately met. 

Mr. Frost says he cares nothing for alliteration or onomatopoeia 
or vowel or consonant effects. Tone appeal is not dependent upon such 
obvious devices but finds its proper base in the larger realm of imagina- 
tion and theme-harmony. The properly phrased sentence secures its 
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perfect harmony when tone and theme—in perfect balance—support 
and augment each other. As an instance of this the speaker quoted the 
opening lines of Tennyson’s “‘ Ulysses,”’ where the tone and sense combine 
to produce the effect of extreme weariness. 

As a teacher of English Mr. Frost was always on the lookout for the 
boy’s literary moment—the moment when thought and emotion found 
happy expression in the boy’s theme. He lamented the fact that these 
moments are so extremely rare. The fact that they are so rare lays 
upon the teacher the demand for expert watchfulness to detect the 
moment. There is the corresponding responsibility of encouraging 
the pupil who fortunately secures the artistic expression. 

The closing address was given by Professor John Erskine, who chose 
for his theme “The Teaching of Poetry.” Professor Erskine was equally 
emphatic on the value of the literary moment, but in his analysis the 
literary moment was thought of as not merely the moment of creation 
but also as the moment of appreciation. To him it came first when 
in his father’s edition of Tennyson he discovered his pulse-beat quicken 
as he read the closing lines of “Morte d’Arthur.”’ 

One of the points that Professor Erskine most strongly stressed was 
the necessity of the reader’s being a thorough student. It is not enough 
that we study “In Memoriam”; we must study also the authors whose 
works inspired Tennyson’s great elegy. That portion of the poem which 
discusses the principles of evolution can be adequately understood only 
by those who acquaint themselves with the principles of evolution as 
enunciated by such scientists as Darwin and Huxley. 

Professor Erskine in closing his address laid emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of a teacher of poetry having a deep and enthusiastic love of poetry. 
Without this depth and without this enthusiasm no real liking for poetry 
can be generated in those who are being taught. Intelligent enthusiasm 
in the teacher begets intelligent enthusiasm in the student. And in 
this way poetry may be taught. 

The following are now the officers of the Association: president, 
Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hartford Public High School; vice-president, 
Chester N. Greenough, Harvard University; secretary-treasurer, 
Frank W. C. Hersey, Harvard University; editor, Charles Swain 
Thomas, Newton High School; Executive Committee: (with the above), 
Walter S. Hinchman, Groton School; Clara F. Palmer, Chicopee High 
School, Chicopee; Carolyn M. Gerrish, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; 
Arthur W. Leonard, Phillips Andover Academy; Katherine H. Shute, 
Boston Normal School. GC. a Be 
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NEW YORK CITY 


On Saturday, April 8, at 2:15 and 8:15 P.m., the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English presented Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night at Stuyvesant High School. The students of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts designed the costumes, which were 
strikingly original. The students of the Washington Irving High 
School sewing classes did the sewing. Some of the members of the 
cast were Miss Sara Barnett of Washington Irving High School, Miss 
Florence Chinnock and Mrs. Madeleine Frost-Hennessy of Erasmus 
Hall High School, Frank Whitehall of Stuyvesant High School, George 
Runckle, Abraham Brill, and Raymond Bond of Boys’ High School, 
and Paul Radenhausen of DeWitt Clinton High School. Appropriate 
music was played between the acts by the Stuyvesant String orchestra, 
conducted by Carl Danielson. 

Both performances of the play were well attended and enthusiasti- 


cally received. 
C. R. G. 





THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The summer meetings this year of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association occur in successive weeks 
and in the same neighborhood. The thirty-eighth annual conference 
of the librarians will be held June 26 to July 1, at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, followed in the next week by the fifty-fourth meeting of the 
teachers, in New York. Library and educational people will thus have 
another opportunity for discussion of mutual problems, which are 
becoming more and more similar. The library conference will feature 
democracy in education. Miss Mary W. Plummer, of the Library School 
of New York Public Library, is president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation; George B. Utley, American Library Association, Executive 
Offices, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago, the secretary. 





RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NORTH CENTRAL COMMISSION 


The Commission on Courses of Study which was constituted by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools reported 
on March 25 the results of an extended investigation covering all of the 
high-school subjects. The following paragraphs are taken from that 
portion of the report devoted to English: 
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It is recommended that the principle of correlation and co-operation be 
extended over a wider range of subjects and activities than is now the current 
practice. 

It is recommended that the separation of composition and literature become 
a more common practice. The Committee does not deny that there are points 
of contact between these two main fields, even though we recognize fully the 
distinction between the study of English as training for social efficiency and 
as preparation for the enjoyment of leisure, and it allows room for such contact 
where it is practicable. But, in general, the demands on English as a training 
for social efficiency require that composition be no longer confined in any large 
part to themes on literary subjects. 

There should be a constant effort to relate the work in composition with 
the pupils’ experience and interest, both in and out of school. This will include 
drawing upon, among other things, his school work and other school activities, 
social and athletic, as well as his extra-school work, amusements, home, and 
other interests. 

The Committee wishes to lend its support to the movement making for 
smaller classes in English, especially in the earlier years of the high school. 
Training in composition must always be in large part a matter of individual 
treatment, and such treatment is impossible where teachers are required to 
care for very large numbers of pupils in a section or a large number of sections 
per school day, or both. 

It is recommended that current literature, that is, modern books and 
periodicals, come in for more attention in classes in English. 

It is recommended that oral expression, including oral composition and 
reading, find a larger place than it now has in most of the schools. 





GRADUATE IN EDUCATION 


The University of California is proposing to establish a higher 
professional degree for teachers, on the following basis: 

Part I. That there be established a higher professional degree, to 
be designated Graduate in Education. 

Part II. That this degree be conferred upon the successful comple- 
tion of the following requirements: 

1. Not less than four years of successful professional experience. 

2. Two full years of graduate study, one of which must have been 
spent at the University of California. 

3. A minimum of thirty-six units of upper-division major and 
graduate work, distributed as follows: 

a) A minimum of twelve units of courses in education based on a 
“group elective” in education, or on its equivalent, and including at 
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least four units of seminar work during the second year, this twelve 
units, together with professional experience and a professional thesis, 
to constitute the candidate’s ‘‘ major.” 

6b) A minimum of twelve units of advanced work in a minor. 

c) A professional thesis and an examination, both to be under the 
direction of the School of Education, and both to be subject to the usual 
rules of the Committee on Higher Degrees. 





THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY 


An eight-page summary of the forthcoming report of the Committee 
of Thirty, which has been collecting material bearing upon the reor- 
ganization of high-school English, is now available. Single copies will 
be sent free. The prices for quantities are seventy-five cents a hundred, 
or six dollars a thousand, carriage prepaid. It is hoped that many 
classes in the teaching of high-school English will find the pamphlet of 
interest and that associations of English teachers will discuss it at their 
meetings. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE DIVISION OF THE COURSES IN COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 


In the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for 
March 15, 1916, J. Rose Colby, of the State Normal University at 
Bloomington, [llinois, asks the question, Shall the courses in composition 
and literature be divided? and answers, positively, Yes. Passing in 
review the reasons for the present practice of combining literature 
and composition, she finds that the chief arguments are, first, 
economy through securing one specialist for two subjects, and, secondly, 
convenience through basing composition upon literature, both in subject- 
matter and in form. On the opposite side she contends that composi- 
tion has for its main business to help boys and girls into the way of getting 
possession of their thought, organizing it, and then putting it into words. 
This they should do no more frequently in the field of literature and 
criticisim than in mathematics, history, natural science, business, or 
sport. If teachers of English would recognize this, other teachers could 
be brought to co-operate with them. Literature, moreover, is the crea- 
tion and revelation of life. The teacher of it should, therefore, aim 
to assist the pupils in the recognition and interpretation of that life. The 
elements of form should become objects of interest only as a means to 
this end. 
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A PLATFORM OF GRAMMAR 


To the long list of his trenchant utterances on the teaching of Eng- 
lish, C. H. Ward, of the Taft School at Watertown, Connecticut, adds a 
suggestive article called “A Platform of Grammar,” which appears in 
the School Review for April. Mr. Ward’s platform is this: “to deal 
with no mere forms, to ask what words do, to keep before us the vision 
of better sentences.”” He supports his platform with a series of striking 
illustrations, intended to show how the English of schoolboys can 
actually be improved by drilling them in the functions of the elements 
of the sentence. He finds it possible, for example, to eradicate the so- 
called comma fault by teaching thoroughly the nature of the dependent 
clause. He forecasts a new type of textbook in grammar, which will 
be made up of a few principles, with brief comments, and an abundance 
of illustrations drawn from reading-matter which the pupils can under- 
stand and appreciate. 

A SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 

In the Teachers College Record for March will be found a full account 
of the Shakespeare festival which was held in connection with the annual 
reunion of the alumni of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
scene was laid in the country-side near Stratford; the time was the year 
of Shakespeare’s retirement from the London stage. Not only the par- 
ticipants, but the audience as well, came to the performance in some cos- 
tume of the period. The whole was introduced by a simple country 
dance, “‘Sellinger’s Round,’ and the graduates, in accordance with 
college tradition, decorated the hall with laurel. Both Teachers College 
and the Horace Mann School participated in the preparation of cos- 
tumes, etc.; and there was a Shakespeare exhibit, including furniture, 
textiles, recitals, and color printing. The account of the festival is 
handsomely illustrated with photographs. 


THE SCHOLAR’S OPPORTUNITY 


The President’s address before the Modern Language Association of 
America at the annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, December 28, rors, 
was a notable utterance. The speaker, Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher, 
of Columbia University, chose for his subject “Our Opportunity.” 
Taking the great war as a starting-point, he raised the question as to 
whether scholars are fully awake to their mission. He plead for greater 
depth and breadth of learning as opposed to the superficial impression- 
ism now too common. He would have, however, not more linguistics 
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or study of literary influences, but more interpretation in terms of the 
deeper meanings of life. ‘Scholars have been engaged for many years 
in the gathering of facts. It is high time that more attention should be 
given to the meaning of these facts.”’ 


MYTHS AND THE TEACHING OF MYTHS 


Not much has been said of late concerning the teaching of myths. 
The subject is revived, however, by Orlando O. Norris, of the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, in the American Schoolmaster 
for March. In this paper, which is the first of a series, the author under- 
takes to make clear the nature of myth as contrasted with fable and 
parable. He points out that myths arise nowadays as they did formerly, 
and illustrates this by reference to a town in Illinois, the name of which, 
Meredosia, was derived from the names of the two daughters of the 
earliest settler, Mary and Theodosia. “Myth making,” he says, “when 
reduced to its lowest terms is simply the expression of the perception 
of resemblance.” In learning myths children should be aided, not in 
answering the question that originally motivated the story, but in dis- 
cerning how people long ago, as well as some of their own forbears, must 
have thought about the various facts of their environment. 


WRITING IN HASTE 


The April Bookman presents as the first of its leading articles, 
“Writing in Haste and Repenting at Leisure,” by Brander Matthews. 
This is a reply to “Speeding Up,” offered by Mrs. Florence Finch Kelly, 
which appeared in the January issue. To the views of the latter Professor 
Matthews takes some exception, pointing out the numerous instances 
in which good work has been done in a brief space of time. ‘So long 
as the barrel is full, it does not matter whether the water is allowed to 
drip drop by drop from the spigot or whether it is permitted to gush 
generously from the bunghole. So long as the barrel is able to replenish 
itself unceasingly from the spring, it does not matter how frequently 
water is drawn off.” 











BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Select Prose of Robert Southey. Edited with an Introduction by Jacos ZEITLIN. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 436. $1.50. 

Readable passages which are also representative. 

Chief British Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Explanatory and Biographical notes by W. A. Nermson and K. G. T. 
WEBSTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 442. $2.50. 
Uniform with The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, The Chief Middle English Poets, 

etc. About a hundred pages are devoted to Chaucer and seventy-five to the Ballads. 

What Is Education? By Ernest CARROLL Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1915. Pp. 357. $1.25. 

A philosophy of education based upon the author’s theory of knowledge, which is 
drawn from Socrates and Plato. 

School Discipline. By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. 259. $1.25. 

The best available treatment. 

Completion-Test Language Scales. By MARION REX TRABUE. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1916. Pp. 118. 

Primarily for the measurement of intelligence in general but secondarily of value 
as a test of ability to understand and use English. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-third Annual Meeting and 
International Congress on Education, Held at Oakland, California, August 
16-27, 1915. Published by the Association, Secretary’s Office, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1915. 

Practical English Composition. Books II and III. By Epwin L. Miter. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. $0.35 each. 

Highly original, unconventional, and suggestive. Book II is for the tenth year 
of school and Book III for the eleventh. Book I, for the ninth year, appeared several 
weeks ago. 

Prevocational Education in the Public Schools. By FRANK MitcHett LEAVITT 
and EpirH Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 241. 
Chap. x is devoted to English. 

Business Employments. By FREDERICK J. ALLEN. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1916. Pp. 218. 

Fine source material for certain aspects of elementary composition. 

The Germania of Tacitus. With Introduction and Notes by DUANE REED 
Stuart. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 139. 
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